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IF YOU ARE FORMING A LIBRARY The , BES ^ BOOKS 

on our large list are now 

BEGIN WITH THE BEST BOOKS « offered on easy terms. 


We take your order at our 
lowest net cash prices, but you 
need pay only two or three 
dollars a month. We make 
special concessions as to 
terms on orders for two or 
more sets at one time. 


A Solid 
Foundation 
for a 

Good Library. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Please send me by mail without charge circulars 
of the books checked on the following list, viz.: 

Whittier Lowell Longfellow 

Emerson Holmes Hawthorne 

Harte Dickens Thackeray 

Macauley American Statesmen 

Also full particulars of your 

NEW OFFER FOR 1901. 

Name ............. 

Address______ 

From The Stereoscopic Photograph. 


Cut out the coupon and 
mail it to us. OUR NEW 
OFFER may interest you 
and it costs nothing. The 
circulars are full of interest¬ 
ing information and well worth 
reading. 


-ADDRESS- 

Houghton, Mifflin Si Co., 

4 Park Street, Boston. 

85 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
323 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 



In writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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UNDERWOOD STEREOSCOPIC TOURS 

PRICE LIST. 

The Underwood “Tours” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs are put up in neat leatherette cases as 
indicated below, and the stereographs are arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents. This is not included in the prices 
given below. 

The “Traveling in the Holy Land” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in 
cloth, by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case,—$17.60. 

The “Egypt and its Wonders” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs—Descriptive book, in cloth, 
and Leatherette Case,—$16.60. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$16.60. Descriptive 
book with maps, soon to be published. 

The “Russian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$16.60. Descriptive 
book with maps, soon to be published. 

The “Austrian” Tour—84 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$14.00. 

The “Great Britain” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$12.00. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$12.00. 

The “Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$16.60. ( Descriptive 
book with maps in preparation.) 

The “Chinese” Tour—(including views of the late war)—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and 
Leatherette Case,—$16.60. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$12.00. 

The “ Paris Exposition ” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent System and 
Description, and Leatherette Case,—$10.00. 

The “ Niagara Falls ” Set—30 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$5.00. 

The “Philippine” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,—$16.60. 

The “Cuban and Puerto Rican” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case,- $16.60. 

The “Army and Navy,” ( Spanish-American War) Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and 
Leatherette Case,—$16.60. (A set of 72 and case,—$12.00.) 

The “South African War” Set—in three parts, 72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs in each—sold 
separately at $12.00, or together for $36.00. 

The “Trip Around the World” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs with Descriptive Book and 
Leatherette Case,—$12.00. 

Other tours on “United States,” “France,” “Scandinavia,” “Germany,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase complete series on the countries they may be interested in. One 
hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much better satisfaction than the same number 
scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their 
homes alongside the standard works in their libraries. Schools and public libraries are finding our Stereographs very 
helpful in their work. The United States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published 
to date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point. 

When two or more of the “100’’ tours are wanted, we recommend the “New Underwood Extension 
Cabinet,”—the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existencs. It can be “built up” from time to time as desired, 
holding from 200 to. 2,000 Stereographs, or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested, our book on “ The Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photographs " 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

LONDON. ENG. UNDERWOOD a UNDERWOOD, 

TORONTO, CANADA. Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS. _ 


Our Customers in Great Britain desiring Price List of above Stereoscopic Tours, will please address Underwood & Underwood, 26 Red Lion Sq., London, W. ( . 
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HE STARTED AS AN ICE-MAN 

One of the many stories of achieve¬ 
ment under difficulties which appear in 
every number of SUCCESS. How Benja¬ 
min J. Odell, Jr., by pluck and persever¬ 
ance, worked his way up from the position 
of driver of an ice wagon to the guber¬ 
natorial chair of New York State. 




Every One Who Is 
Ambitious 

To make the most of himself and his oppor¬ 
tunities— 

To find out how to make stepping-stones of his 
obstacles— 

To learn how to find his place and fill it— 

To begin and build up a business for himself— 

To increase his salary, or get a better situation— 

To make up for deficiencies or neglect in early 
education— 

To become a larger, broader, truer, nobler man or 
woman— 


SHOULD READ 




SUCCESS 

THE MOST HELPFUL AND INSPIRING MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 

SUCCESS brings a feast of good things. The ablest 
writers in the country are contributors. Distinguished busi¬ 
ness and professional men and women write helpful articles 
for the special benefit of SUCCESS readers. The fiction in 
SUCCESS is full of life, intensely interesting and always 
uplifting. Mechanically and artistically SUCCESS stands 
in the front rank; the spirit, originality and beauty of its 
illustrations are everywhere acknowledged. 

RESULTS :—Paid circulation exceeds 250,000, which 
means more than a million readers a month. Write for a 
free sample copy. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 

IOc. a copy. $1 a year. 


University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 


A COW FOR CAPITAL. 

A student’s novel way of paying his 
way through college. Walks sixty miles 
to the college leading a cow, his only 
capital. Secures free pasturage on the 
campus and sells milk to pay for his 
board and room. A real life story. The 
student now is principal of a western 
college. 
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CHINA: 


Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By E. H. Parker, British Consul General in Corea, 1886-7 : 
Consul General in Kiung Chow, 1891, and in 1892-3 Adviser in 
Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. 

Large 12 mo, 252 pages, with 19 maps, etc.; cloth, 

gilt top, - -- -- -- - $2.50 net. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. 

From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. A handy book 
for travelers in Italy and students of art. By Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Ady). 

12 mo, 290 pages, 17 Illustrations; cloth, gilt top, - $2.50 

THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE 
CHAPEL IN ROME. 

By (Miss) Evelyn March Phillipps. 

12 mo, 176 pages, 25 Illustrations; cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 

LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

By George Paston. With Portraits in Photogravure. 

Large 12 mo, 390 pages; cloth, gilt top, - - - $4.00 

"We can only recommend the reader to introduce himself to 
the rest of Mr. Paston’s charming company, envying the pleasure 
and amusement still in store for him.”— Spectator. 

NEW GUIDE BOOKS TO RURAL ENGLAND. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

WITH THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

16 mo, 368 pages, 40 Illustrations, 10 Maps, - $1.50 net. 

NORFOLK. 

By William A Dutt. 

16 mo, 348 pages, 41 Illustrations, 7 Maps, - $1.50 net. 

TRUSTS AND THE STATE. 

A sketch of competition. By Henry W. MacRosty, B. A. 
Being the first Vol. of the Fabian Series. 

Large 12 mo, 326 pages; gilt top, - - $1 50 net. 


A BooIl which Every Lover of Birds Should Own. 

The Home Life 

of Wild Birds 



By Francis H. Herrick, of the Department of Biology 
of Adelbert College. 141 illustrations from photographs 
from life. Frontispiece in photogravure. 

Quarto, $2.50 net. By mail, $2.75. 


STEREOGRAPH COPYRIGHT, 1899 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 

THRUSH’S NEST. 

This is the most remarkable and interesting series of 
bird pictures ever published. Mr. Herrick has photographed 
the life of wild birds in their nests at a distance of about 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

By Alexander V. G. Allen. New Edition, in 3 volumes. 

8 vo, 1637 pages, with Portraits and Illustrations. Cloth, 

gilt top, in box, - - - - - $8.00 net. 

‘‘The biography of a genius by a genius. . . . Dr. Allen sees 
the soul behind the man, and enables his reader to share something 
of his sight. It is this power of vision which gives to this life its 
peculiar value. . . . We regard Phillips Brooks as probably the 
greatest preacher of the century.” —Dr. Lyman Abbott, in The 
Outlook. 


two feet. Heretofore, photographs of the nest-life of wild 
birds have been through the medium of a telescope. 
Such an achievement as this commands the attention of 
every one interested in the subject, especially in view of 
the very moderate price of the book. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 


E,. P. DUTTON <5 CO., 

Publishers and importers, 

31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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PORTRAIT BY THE COURTESY OF MESSRS. HOUGHTON, '.MIFFLIN & CO- 


]OLI V E R_W E N D E L L HOL/AE5 | 


PROPHETIC UTTERANCE5 
OF —THE m LATE M 
DR.OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


W HAT is to come of the stereoscope and the photograph 
we are almost afraid to guess, lest we should seem 
extravagant. But, premising that we are to give a 
colored stereoscopic mental view of their prospects, we will 
venture on a few glimpses at a conceivable, if not a possi¬ 
ble future. 

Form is henceforth divorced from matter. In fact, 
matter as a visible object is of no great use any longer, 
except as the mold on which form is shaped. Give us a 
few negatives of a thing worth seeing, taken from different 
points of view, and that is all we want of it. Pull it down 
or burn it up, if you please. 

* * * Matter in large masses must always be fixed 

and dear; form is cheap and transportable. We have got 
the fruit of creation now, and reed not trouble ourselves 
with the core. Every conceivable object of Nature and Art 
will soon scale off its surface for us. Men will hunt all 
curious, beautiful, grand objects, as they hunt the cattle in 
South America, for their skins , and leave the carcasses as 
of little worth. 

The consequence of this will soon be such an enormous 
collection of forms that they will have to be classified and 
arranged in vast libraries, as books are now. The lime will 
come when a man who wishes to see any object, natural or 
artificial, will go to the Imperial, National, or City Stereo¬ 
graphic Library and call for its skin or form, as he would 
for a book at anv common library. We do now distinctly 
propose the creation of a comprehensive and systematic 
stereographic library, where all men can find the special 
forms they particularly desire to see as artists, or as scholars, 
or as mechanics, or in any other capacity. * * * 

The next European war will send us stereographs of battles. 
It is asserted that a bursting shell can be photographed. 
The time is perhaps at hand when a flash of light, as sudden 
and brief as that of the lightning which shows a whirling 
wheel standing stock still shall preserve the very instant of 
the shock of contact of the mighty armies that are even now 
gathering. The lightning from heaven does actually photo¬ 
graph natural objects on the bodies of those it has just 
blasted - so we are told by many witnesses. The lightning 
of clashing sabres and bayonets may be forced to stereotype 
itself in a stillness as complete as that of the tumbling tide 
of Niagara as we see it self-pictured. 

We should be led on too far, if we developed our belief 
as to the transformations to be wrought by this greatest of 
human triumphs over earthly conditions, the divorce of form 
and substance. Let our readers fill out a blank check on 
the future as they like,—we give our endorsement to their 
imaginations beforehand. We are looking into stereoscopes 
as pretty toys, and wondering over the photograph as a 
charming novelty; but before another generation has passed 
away, it will be recognized that a new epoch in the history 
of human progress dates from the time when He who 

—never but in uncreated light dwelt from eternity— 

took a pencil of fire from the hand of the “ angel standing 
in the sun,” and placed it in the hands of a mortal.— 

Atlantic Monthly , July, 1861 . 
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PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 19th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Subscription Price, 80 cents per Annum. 

In Clubs of Five or More, 65 cents per Annum. 

Payable in Advance to us or our authorized agents. 

Advertising Rates on Application. 

A FIRST WORD. 

T is because of our strong conviction that there is 
need of such a publication, that we place before the 
public this first issue of the Stereoscopic Photograph. 
Nothing of the kind has ever been attempted before, not 
because there was no field for it, but because it has re¬ 
mained for the dawn of the Twentieth Century to em¬ 
phasize the inestimable worth of stereoscopic photographs 
in the realm of instruction and inspiration, as well as 
pleasure ; and to unfold the marvelous possibilities attend¬ 
ing their proper use in the home and school. We are 
all conscious of the remarkable advancement made along 
multitudinous lines in these progressive days, but many 
are not aware that the present-day stereograph is con¬ 
spicuous among these great achievements. 

The scope of this periodical will include articles by 
eminent writers on various subjects, as a description of 
the different countries and peoples of the world viewed 
in the light of present day facts ; also the latest results of 
archaeological investigations in the different lands where 
these are being carried on, together with explanations 
from time to time of the nature of the stereograph, the 
laws which enter into its construction and use, the 
benefits which may be derived from it, and the new 
methods of making and classifying the stereographs of a 
country. In other words, we shall aim to make this 
magazine most interesting and instructive, one which will be 
characterized by the highest literary and artistic merit, and 
therefore invaluable to the school and home. It is also 
our intention to insert an original stereoscopic photograph 
in each issue, one which has to do with some striking 
matter of present day interest or which is pre-eminently 
instructive in itself ; and occassionally to accompany this 
with an interesting article which shall look far into and 
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unfold its distinctive characteristics. We believe that in 
this way, we can best help our readers to see how much 
instruction and delight they can obtain from their stereo¬ 
graphs, for if used properly we know that stereographs 
will contribute many a glad hour to their'experiences, and 
furnish an equipment for life’s battles which shall be 
most helpful and enduring. 

In the attainment of this, our earnest purpose, we 
shall need the hearty co-operation of all our friends ; 
especially in the matter of securing subscriptions, for the 
more subscribers we have, the better we shall make 
the magazine. Since it is not our desire to win profit 
out of this publication, but simply to place the stereo¬ 
graph in the estimation of the community where it be¬ 
longs, among the great educational and beneficent forces 
that are to-day working mightily to impress the minds 
and gladden the lives of the people, we ask your as¬ 
sistance and encouragement, and for your help we shall 
be glad and thankful. 

Underwood & Underwood. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S TOUR. 

The position that stereoscopic photography holds to-day 
is far in advance of the place it occupied ten years ago. It 
is fast becoming recognized as the truest recorder of events. 
The fact that Mr. Henry A. Strohmeyer, the well-known 
stereoscopic artist was again invited to accompany the 
President and party on their recent transcontinental trip, 
and that he was the only photographer on the train with 
the exception of those connected with the press, speaks 
volumes for “Sun-Sculpture.” 

The journey was to have been the longest ever taken 
by any President during his term of office, and as it was 
after a great national election, it could not be considered 
for partisan advantage. The President had planned to 
travel over ten thousand miles, across twenty-three states 
and two territories, to touch the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific 
Ocean, and the Great Lakes. Mrs. McKinley’s illness 
enroute caused much anxiety to the entire nation and 
made it necessary to give up the last half of the itinerary, 
which was a great disappointment to the people of the 
North and West. We now have the pleasure of repro¬ 
ducing through the stereoscope the many interesting feat¬ 
ures of the journey from Washington to San Francisco, is 
there anyone who will not care to travel across the 
American Continent with President McKinley. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1901. 



















PEOPLE USE 

EOSCOPIC 


A. E. OSBORNE. 


To answer this question at all intelligently we must understand in a bTq4i^ayywHSfcfe^?TOain purpose stereoscopic 
photographs should be expected to serve. There has been a tendency among sc gredf <rhsn^/'people to consider both 
ordinary photographs and stereoscopic photographs as we treat paintings—as distinct creations in themselves, as art 
pictures. More and more, however, people are coming to say that stereoscopic photographs, as well as photographs 
generally, should not be considered as works of g.rt in the strict use of that term. This is emphatically our view of 
the case. At the same time, we make our stereographs as beautiful, as artistic as we possibly can, and so we claim 

that they, as well as ordinary photographs made with the same regard for the artistic, may be of real value 

way they appeal to and develop the sense of the beautiful. Nevertheless, we consider their 
‘/artistic value as secondary. We claim that by far the greatest possibilities of usefulness of 
ordinary and stereoscopic photographs depend upon the degree to which they can take a 
person into the very presence of distant places and enable him to learn of them 
and get the interest in them and the inspiration from them that actual travel gives. 
It is generally admitted, we believe, that this is the greatest end that photo- 
v:-graphs can serve. Consequently we must have here the rational standard 
which we can consider the different kinds of photographs, and 
thus get an .answer to our question, ‘Why should people use Stereoscopic 

T^eihave two kinds of photographs to consider, the ordinary photo- 

HfiSh -taken by a single-lens camera, to be looked, at in. the hand or on 

. 

li, and the stereoscopic photograph taken by a double-lens camera, 


TT..,;: 




to be looked at in the stereoscope. When tested by the 
above standard, stereoscopic photographs clearly 

■ 

.... are more valuable, that is, a better 
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substitute for actual sight, than ordinary photographs for two reasons: First, because the representations of objects or 

^— 

places furnished to the mind by the stereograph are in a very essential respect more accurate, indeed they are essentially 
different from representations furnished by any other kind of photographs. Take an ordinary photograph in your hand. 
Now what is it? Why, it is a representation of an object or a place on a small flat surface; that is, in two dimen¬ 
sions, breadth and height, with merely a suggestion, an appearance, of the third dimension, depth. Stereographs, 
however, consist of two such single photographs taken from two points of view between two and three inches apart, 
the normal distance between the eyes. Taken in this way, these two photographs must, of course, differ somewhat. 
But now, when these two slightly different flat surface photographs are seen in the stereoscope, they are united into a 
third representation, which is radically and fundamentally different from themselves. This third representation differs 
from the others in having not simply an appearance of depth, but actual depth to the eyes. In looking at a single 
photograph both our eyes are always converged, or directed, to the same point on the flat surface of the photograph. 
But when looking at the double or stereoscopic photograph in the stereoscope, our eyes are not directed to any one 
point on the surface of either photograph, but in reality look right through 
them, being directed clear out ten, twenty, fifty, or hundreds of yards away, 
according to the distance of the different objects in the original scene. . 

Thus it is mainly that the stereoscopic representation becomes a space 
to the mind of the person looking at it, a space of three dimensions, 
breadth, height and depth. 

And not only this, but when the focal length of the camera and 
of the stereoscope correspond, as ours practically do, then the stereo- 
graphs become life-size representations, the object or landscape being shown, 
in natural perspective, in natural size and .at natural distance. At first, 
some people think objects are shown in miniatures in the stereoscope, 
but such people realize their mistake when they take note of the fact, 
on which we have just been commenting, that they see nothing on the . 
surface of the two prints nearly 3 x 3 inches in size and about ; 6 inches 

in front of the eyes.that they have nothing to do with these small prints 

other than as two windows through which they look. When we look through a window 

only a few inches in size we do not think the landscape before us is in miniature because 

'* r-4 ■ ' \ * V 

the window is small. In the same way we can come to see the stereoscopic representation . 
of a place stretching away beyond the card as' large as the original place would appear 
to the-eyes of one standing at the point where the camera stood. Any reliable 
treati'Se^'on-binocular vision, such as' Prof. . 1 o .HoMoT “ Biaht will oxnlain 
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this remarkable difference between stereoscopic and all 
other kinds of representations. 

The second reason why stereoscopic photographs are 
a better substitute for the actual places than ordinary pho¬ 
tographs, why people should use stereoscopic photographs, 
is found in the remarkably different mental experience which 
is gained from them. This is due not only to the differ¬ 
ence in their nature, of which we have just been speaking, 
but particularly is it a result of the special conditions under 
which we look at them, /. e., with our eyes shut in by the 
hood of the stereoscope. If any person has been asking 
“Why should I,, a busy man, take the trouble to look at 
stereoscopic photographs in the stereoscope rather than 
ordinary photographs in my hands? Why should I insist 
that my children do the same?” here is one of the most 
important answers to these questions. We will quote but 
one educator at this point. Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., 
Ex-president of the Teacher’s College, New York, writes: 
“ There is something about seeing these stereoscopic pho¬ 
tographs through the stereoscope that greatly enhances their 
interest and their value. When one looks at an ordinary 
photograph with the naked eye he feels himself to be still 
in America, or wherever he may be at the time. Through 
the stereoscope, with the outer world shut out by the hood, 
he feels himself to be looking right at the scene itself.” 
Of course what we feel is our true experience. So we 
find that Dr. Hervey is here judging different kinds of 
photographs according to the only true, sensible standard, 
that is, according to the difference in the mental results, 
the difference in the mental experiences we get from them. 
What a difference he recognizes 1 The difference, for 
instance, between feeling we are in the presence of a picture 
of Italy held in our hand or looked at on the wall, and 
feeling we are in the presence of a material place in Italy. 
That we do get this different mental experience in a real 
sense when we look at stereoscopic photographs intently is 
shown by the fact that ever afterward we go back in mem¬ 
ory to the distant country where the real scene is located, 
much more than to the room in America or England 
where we saw the stereograph. No wonder Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, in writing of our stereographs of Palestine, says: 
“Thus we have to do not only with life-size representa¬ 
tions, but with what are to a large extent the actual parts 
of Palestine itself in their power to teach and affect us.' ’ 


But though we do come to look at stereoscopic pho¬ 
tographs as so much more important to us in these ways 
than all other kinds of photographs, so much more of a 
substitute for actual sight, still we may at the same time 
fail to see the way in which they help most. 

In what way, then, will stereoscopic photographs 
help us? 

First of all we must not make the common mistake 
of thinking that stereographs are an end in themselves. 
Some people persist in thinking that when they have seen 
places or objects in the stereoscope that is about the end 
of the matter for them. It is true that we do get a good 
deal of immediate pleasure by seeing so vividly important 
places in the stereoscope. Few people estimate how much 
visual pleasure, how much “joy for the eye” they obtain 
in this way. There is a charm in interesting and beau¬ 
tiful places for old as well as young. But all this pleasure, 
considerable as it is, is the smallest part of the use that 
views are to us. The great good we get is the hundreds 
and thousands of new interests which are planted, like seeds, 
in our minds, and the quickening of many old interests. Gen¬ 
erally we are not conscious of any such stirring in our 
minds. Only as we happen on to any one of a hundred 
things about a place thus seen can we possibly realize 
how many new interests we have gained. But as a result 
of these new interests and the quickening of old ones we 
are going to get very much more out of the world of men 
and books as we go along through life. And if the object 
of stereoscopic photographs is to start new interests and 
put new life into old interests, obviously then the help we 
are to receive must be looked for not just at the time we 
are gazing at the views, but throughout the future years. 
We only need to have our attention called to the above 
thoughts regarding stereographs to recognize that they are 
facts. It is not so much the familiarity with the materia! 
Rome of to-day, gained by means of the stereoscope, that 
helps us so greatly, but rather the keener interest we shall 
ever have now in all we see about the manifold life that 
has been lived there—the thoughts and suffering and 
heroism and achievements of fellow human beings by the 
Tiber during more than two thousand years. 

We have known people to look at a place in the 
stereoscope and as they looked become vaguely conscious 
of many things they did not know but would like to know 
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about the place. Then they have put the view down 
somewhat dissatisfied, with the feeling that they had gained 
little because more questions had been raised than answered. 
They failed to recognize the one end the views are in¬ 
tended to serve above all others, that is, to raise questions 
vastly more than to answer them. We have known people 
to read a book as the result of an acquaintance with a place 
gained in the stereoscope years before. They were helped 
greatly by the book, they said, and gave it all the credit 
when it was the stereograph which planted the seed of 
interest that deserved first credit. 

It is a fact that thousands of people to-day are dis¬ 
satisfied and unhappy with their lot, are making failures 
of their lives or doing only indifferently well, who would 
surely take heart again and succeed if they could only get 
the “ light on life ” that men have found by experience and 
written down in the past or are writing down in the present. 
What power has Athens, and Jerusalem, and Rome, or 
the best life in a great metropolis to-day to quicken and 
inspire? What power has the past of these great cities 
to teach lessons of patience, perseverence, contentment, 
and courage ? And yet for the great majority of people 
all these lessons, all this wisdom gained by the hardest 
effort and suffering, all these possibilities of having our 
lives broadened and strengthened and elevated, are lost to 
us because our attention has never been sufficiently called 
to them, or our interest never sufficiently aroused. 

How can our minds be most easily awakened and 
developed that we may be more likely and more able to 
obtain the benefit of all this wisdom and these examples 
in the past or distant present ? 

First of all we need to get in close touch with the 
great world in which we live. We need to see, to become 
intimately familiar, with those places where great things 


1 1 

have been done, where great thoughts have been written. 
There is no more fundamental law of the mind than this, 
that the awakening and strengthening of our intellectual 
faculties, as well as our feelings and will, are in response 
to what touches our minds from without, are limited or 
increased according as our environment is narrow or more 
world-wide! It is right here then that the stereoscope 
can help us the most—hy widening our environment. It 
is able in the most effective way, as Dr. Hervey has 
shown, to put us in touch with things and men beyond 
our own horizon, and since we have only to look and 
remember, it is the easiest means of broadening and 
deepening our interests. 

So when we come to consider how stereoscopic pho¬ 
tographs can bring us into the very presence of distant 
places, and furthermore when we consider that the inti¬ 
mate knowledge of places we thus obtain can never be 
merely an end in itself but above all a means to an end, 
then we see that no man can measure how far-reaching 
that end will be for himself or his children. More and 
more, as life goes on, we will be gathering fruit from those 
seeds of interest planted in our minds by stereoscopic 
photographs. We will gain far more from the people we 
meet and give more to them. We will read more books, 
get more out of what we do read and remember more. 
Are books important? Is it true that “the more the 
reading habit is formed the more enjoyments spring up? " 
Is it true that as this habit is formed “one enters into 
the companionship of books and men with which he never 
need be solitary and unhappy?” Are books “ladders to 
human happiness and trainers for another life?” Then 
all the more importance should we attach to stereoscopic 
photographs which stir our interest in books, create a 
desire for them 
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“THE GRAND OLD MAN” OF CHINA. 


HUNG CHANG, the famous Chi¬ 
nese statesman, the man who was 
destined to exert a wider influence 
on the home and foreign politics 
of China than any other man of the 
present century, was born Feb. 16, 
1823, in the Province of Ngua- 
hwuy. His father belonged to an 
old family, but was not considered wealthy nor of command¬ 
ing intellect. Of his mother we know nothing, but as two of 
her sons attained vice regal rank, and she herself was 
buried with almost regal honors, it is fain to presume that 
she was a woman of unusual ability. 

As a youth, this remarkable man was studious and an 
exquisite penman, and his writing to-day is as clear and 
delicate as the impress of a steel plate. He has received 
many honors, some of which at different times have been 
taken away from him, but subsequently this has all been 
restored. He became Judge of the Province of Chekiang, 
and afterwards as Governor of Thiang-sin, took part with 
Gen. Gordon in suppressing the Taeping rebellion. At the 
outbreak of the war with Japan in 1895, he was in control 
of the naval, military and financial affairs of the Empire, 
but as the result of Imperialistic vacillation, he was soon 
after relieved of the Chief Command, although he still 
retained the office of Prime Minister. In March, 1896, he 
represented the Emperor of China at the coronation of the 
Czar, and afterward made his memorable journey around 
the world. The suite of rooms he occupied in the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York, together with some of his personal 
effects, are now shown to visitors. He returned to Pekin in 
October, and was immediately made Minister of Foreign 
affairs, but soon after, for an alleged breach of Court eti¬ 
quette, was fined a year’s salary. He then declared that he 
was too old to assume an official position, and requested to 
be retired to private life, but his request was refused. 

In June 1898, the Emperor conferred upon him the 
“ Order of the Double Dragon,” this degree, first-class, 
an honor never before conferred upon any but a member of 
the Royal family. In the following September he was 
again dismissed from office on account of the storm of 
indignation among the less progressive of his countrymen, 
resulting from his connection with the Lu-Lau railway con¬ 
tract, but he was shortly afterward reinstated by the Em¬ 
press, who appointed him royal commissioner to report on 
the advisability of building dykes along the banks of the 
Yellow River and deepening the Channel. 

Li Hung Chang, in the course of his long career, has 


experienced many vicissitudes. He has basked in the sun¬ 
shine of Imperial favor, and again, he has been set aside and 
chilled to the bone by the killing frost of the royal dis¬ 
pleasure. In many a crucial hour of national peril he has 
been called upon as the one man who could save his country 
from annihilation ; and again, he has been denounced as a 
traitor and self-seeker. The stories of his great wealth are 
also quite fabulous. He is rich as Chinese go, but compared 
with the multi-millionaire of America he is one in comfort¬ 
able circumstances. For many years, his supreme desire 
has been to see China a strong and progressive nation, but 
now that he is old and infirm he is anxious above all things 
to retire to private life. 

It was reserved however, for his old age, to experience 
the most bitter humiliation that could possibly come to his 
proud and patriotic spirit. He had always despised the 
“Japs,” and it almost broke his heart, when, as an old man, 
he was compelled to sue for peace at their feet. 

Li Hung Chang has always been friendly to foreigners 
so far as utilizing their knowledge and ability is concerned, 
but he has set his face like flint against giving them any 
official position in the Empire. He is thoroughly Chinese, 
both in his philosophy and his statesmanship, for, while he 
has brought about many great mechanical reforms, still 
believes profoundly that the Chinese civilization is superior 
to that possessed by any other nation. His dream is to 
have the old bottle, China, filled with the new wine of the 
Twentieth Century’s science and invention, and he does not 
seem to realize that the new will burst the old, and cause 
it to pass away. Yet in a century of great men, Napoleon, 
Bismarck and Gladstone, he stands well to the fore-front, 
and history will honor him as a man of brilliant intellect, a 
shrewd diplomat, and in Continental affairs, a leader whose 
power has never been equalled by any Chinese subject. 


AN ARCTIC ENTERPRISE. 

Two years ago we fitted out Dr. Leopold Kann, then 
Professor of physics in Cornell University, to represent us 
on an adventurous expedition to the Arctic regions. He 
had the only photographic outfit on Lieutenant Peary’s 
support ship Diana, which left Sydney, Nova Scotia, in the 
beginning of July, 1899. We had not expected to get 
results from the frozen North in two years time, and were 
surprised some weeks ago to receive a telegram from Dr. 
Kann notifying us that he had arrived on a whaler at 
Dundee, Scotland. We are now awaiting with much inter¬ 
est the sample prints of this first Arctic expedition in 
which a stereoscopic camera has been utilized 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 

JAMES RICALTON. 


I T is always difficult to obtain unbiased 
judgment on any question, especially so 
in reference to anything that pertains to 
the Chinese, with their strongly differentiated 
civilization.. A long residence in China with 
ability to speak the language is quite indis¬ 
pensable to a fair judgment of everything 
in that venerable Empire, and I feel like 
asking the reader’s pardon for presuming 
to offer a few observations without possess¬ 
ing either of these prerequisites of judg¬ 
ment. 1 was a year in the country, during 
which I visited some of the more important 
places, from Macoa and Canton to Pekin, 
including a trip up the Yang Tse Kiang 
into the interior 700 miles. 

I was in Tien Tsin during the time of 
its investment and capture, and in Pekin 
for a month just after the Allies relieved 
the Legations; and during the entire year, 
being constantly in pursuit of the most interesting subjects 
for stereoscopic views for the house of Underwood & 
Underwood, I had some rare opportunities of seeing and 
experiencing many of the grim and bloody circumstances of 
the Boxer war, as well as considerable of Chinese life 
and character. Therefore I am not pronouncing judg¬ 
ment—I am only offering a few picked-up opinions. 

People whom I have met since my return from 
China have so uniformly propounded the same question, 
viz:—“What do you think of the Chinese? ” that I have 
learned to anticipate it. This 1 will do in the present 
brief article and make it my reply. Like most people 
who visit the Flowery Kingdom for a limited sojourn, I 
was impressed both favorably and unfavorably, being con¬ 
stantly in a dual state of mind—that of disgust, and that 
of admiration—disgust to witness such universal conditions 
of filth, streets two yards wide, unscavenged and unsew¬ 
ered, and well-nigh impassable with garbage that has been 
accumulating for years, and redolent of the most pesti¬ 
lential odors. Notwithstanding the narrow and filthy con¬ 
dition of these streets, they are lined with all sorts of 
shops and markets, and the markets often combine the 


slaughtering places for various kinds of meat; these in¬ 
clude the pork-market, the fish-market, the dog-market, 
the cat-market, stands for the sale of edible bugs (water 
•beetles), fried-grasshopper stands, etc. 

Along these narrow reeking streets are low one-story 
buildings that serve both as shops and dwelling-places. 
These damp, dirty, unsanitary homes would appear to be 
the most delectable of haunts for every denomination of 
microbe ; the sleeping places are essentially on the ground, 
and the water supply is almost invariably from a source 
that is turbid with every form of pollution, as at Canton 
where the water supply is from the river which supports 
a floating population of 250,000. 

These apparently unwholesome and unsanitary conditions 
that seem to prevail everywhere in China, fill the new¬ 
comer with inexpressible disgust; yet the swarming popu¬ 
lation intimates no increased mortality therefrom. The 
universal conditions of filth which prevail are to western 
civilization one of the most repulsive features of the 
Chinese civil regime. We are accustomed to identify 
cleanliness with godliness, and naturally postulate that 
crime and barbarism must be closely allied to filth ; but in 
• the case of John Chinaman it is probably too rigorous an 
application of an antithesis. All cleanly people are not 
by any means godly, neither are all Chinamen dirty. 

Accompanied by an obliging and well-informed Ameri¬ 
can missionary, I made a somewhat close inspection of a 
dog-market. 1 found at the door, as a sign, a tender half- 
grown pup that had been scalded, scraped as we scrape 
pigs in our country, and suspended from a beam over the 
entrance. It looked white and clean, showing its teeth 
visibly as though it had, when the last summons came, 
made a protest against a martyrdom for “chow.” On 
entering the inner room 1 found a man enveloped in steam, 
vigorously at work scraping a medium sized canine corpse. 
In an adjoining room another dog butcher was sousing a 
large shaggy carcass in a caldron of scalding water. On 
the floor in the same room lay another victim sweltering 
in blood with its throat cut. On returning to the place 
of entrance, there was a salesman watching over a sim¬ 
mering stew-pan that contained finely minced dog-meat. 
A few plates were ranged along a narrow counter and in 
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these he served to passers-by, for a few cash, a ladleful 
of hot savory dog-meat. They say dog-meat gives 
strength, and that cat-meat makes the skin smooth; and 
I cannot say that it is not so. In this free country any 
American girl is free to experiment with cat-meat as a 
skin-beautifier; and in reference to dog-meat as food, 
everyone turns from the thought with loathing, but no one 
offers a reason for so doing. Dogs are as clean-feeding 
as pigs. 

We in the Western world are too often inclined to 
base an opinion of “John” on some poor laundry-man 
who has come to our shores. While I am willing to admit 
that, judged by the western standard, the Ch Daman is 
filthy in his habits, the reader should know at the same 
time that there are thousands of Chinese homes that 
would serve as models of cleanliness to homes in our own 
country ; he should be reminded also that there are thous¬ 
ands of Chinese ladies and Chinese gentlemen of high 
culture and refinement, that there are Chinese millionaires 
and magnificent Chinese palaces innumerable, that there 
are Chinese scholars, artists and artisans of rare skill and 
excellence. 

Now that I have mentioned what I consider his great¬ 
est besetting vice, what shall 1 name as the second ? Shall 
it be his hostility to foreigners ? Of course, that is a subject 
for volumes, while here, as I said, I am only offering a few 
opinions. The Chinese were not always hostile to foreigners; 
for over 250 years during what is known as the Ming dynasty 
—a golden period in her history—foreigners were received 
with great favor, and the celebrated ruler Kublai Khan in¬ 
vited the Pope to send good and learned men to China to 
disseminate western knowledge among his people ; but that 
rare opportunity was lost with the fall of the Ming dynasty. 

The enlightened rule of the Mings was followed by 
that of the Manchus who seem to have inaugurated the 
“ foreign-devil ” hating period. The cause of this hostility 
toward foreigners on the part of the Manchus seems to 
have been a jealousy of foreign trade and influence. The. 
Manchus were so greatly in the minority that they dreaded 
not only the influence of foreigners, but also that of their 
true Chinese subjects, over whom they exercised a jealous 
tyranny. Writers on Chinese history look upon this jeal¬ 
ousy of foreign influence on the part of the Manchu rulers 
as the origin of the widespread hostility to everything 


western at the present time; and as everyone knows, the 
present wily Empress Dowager is a typical Manchurian, and 
a foster-mother of Boxers. 

The foregoing statements naturally bring in the ques¬ 
tion as to how far the missionary workers may have ex¬ 
ercised an influence to antagonize the East and the West. 
In many places I have been greatly impressed by the noble 
work being done by these benevolent workers. In Shanghai 
I visited several schools under American missions. The 
buildings were up-to-date in all respects; the methods of 
instruction were excellent. At recess on a beautiful lawn, 
pretty Chinese girls were hilarious in games of croquet; 
and most beautiful of all was the affectionate fellowship 
manifest among teachers and pupils where evidences for 
good were beyond all question. From all I could see and 
learn from intelligent Chinamen, it is only an occasional 
self-seeking missionary, or one lacking in tact in the man¬ 
agement of the mysterious Chinese character, who may 
be in any way responsible for any part of the ill-feeling 
that exists toward foreigners. 

At Pekin the school and church property of the Lon¬ 
don Misson was entirely destroyed by the Boxers before 
the arrival of the Allies. During the time I was there 
the refugees belonging to this mission were under the care 
of a Miss Smith who had shown great courage during the 
siege, and afterwards great zeal in preparing to maintain 
her flock of native converts through the winter. In token 
of their appreciation of her devotion to them, Miss Smith 
had at that time been presented with five umbrellas by 
natives of different branches of the mission work. By 
Chinese custom the presentation of an umbrella is a high 
mark of honor and esteem,—and Miss Smith is but one 
of the many devoted women in the field. 

I have mentioned filthy habits and hostility to for¬ 
eigners as two of the unfavorable qualities in the Chinese 
character. I will note further, their extreme adherence 
to their own ways, usually called conservatism, as another 
peculiar feature that helps to strengthen partition between 
the East and the West. This, however, may be con¬ 
sidered as only another aspect of their anti-foreign ten¬ 
dencies. I am quite free to admit that I look upon some 
points in their conservatism with considerable favor. They 
do not tolerate the monstrous freaks of Dame fashion in 
the matter of clothing as we do in Europe and America. 
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They adopt a style of garment that runs through hundreds 
of years; this style is based on serviceability, grace and 
beauty. These features in a garment may appear gro¬ 
tesque to western fancy which has been accustomed to 
Parisian freaks that are neither beautiful nor convenient. 
Take the matter of hats. The flippant, unthinking, narrow¬ 
minded European titters at the Chinaman's hat as he does 
at his queue, simply because it is quite different from his 
own. Chinese gentlemen wear beautiful and very costly 
caps. The lower classes wear very cheap but very service¬ 
able headgear; in all the world (and I have been over a 
good part of it ) I have never seen a hat so inconvenient, 
so ungraceful, so clumsy, so absolutely idiotic, as the 
flange-brimmed, grim, cylindrical tower that has been 
aptly styled the “plug hat,”—and this, as everybody knows, 
is the hat par-excellence for gentlemen of the Occident. 
The derby is scarcely more tolerable ; yet we smile at 
the Chinaman's “funny” cap. 

About the same comparison may be made in all the 
garments from head to foot. It is even a question 
whether their much-laughed-at shoes are not more com¬ 
fortable and sanitary than ours. Elevated heels on shoes 
are quite unnatural, and theirs are without heels. Chinese 
garments with the better class are chiefly made of silk 
and satin, with magnificent furs for the winter season. A 
wealthy man’s wardrobe is seldom worth less than $5,000, 
and often amounts to several times that sum. With our 
ever changing styles only millionaries can afford to dress 
as elegantly as the Chinese. Those who are hard pressed 
for means to keep up with our unstable standards of 
fashion are best qualified to judge of the merits of 

Chinese conservatism in dress. 

When I was in the tea-producing region in the 

province of Honan, where the people had never seen a 
tangible foreign-devil, I was quite as much of a curi¬ 
osity to the inhabitants as they had been to me when 
I first viewed China some fifteen years ago. On my 

first visit I secured a queue—not by the criminal pro¬ 
cess of excision, but by purchase, and as a curio. I also 
got shoes and wearing garments, all as curios. In the 
interior of Honan my acquisitive curiosity was recipro¬ 
cated. Of course, they could not buy my queue for 

obvious reasons ; but they grinned at the close-cropped 
capillary condition where the pig-tail ought to be. Be¬ 


tween thumb and finger they squeezed and rubbed every 
garment I wore to know the texture, and offered to buy 
them, as curios of course. I donated a few articles I could 
spare. I had bought their garments as curios; they 
wanted to buy mine. We might have swapped, but 1 
had an objection, and may be they had. Our curiosity 
■was certainly mutual, and what was our mutual curiosity 
but difference, and here again, what is conservatism in 
many cases but a different way of seeing things? They 
cling to their ways and we cling to ours. In some 
respects our ways are undoubtedly better; in others, I am 
quite convinced theirs are. We think we are more 
clever; but they have another standard, and they do not 
fancy our cleverness. Some thirty years ago, a firm in 
San Francisco sent to a Chinese house in Canton the 
smallest and finest kind of needle, as a sample of our 
skill in delicate handicraft. It was returned to them with 
a hole through the point, which could only be seen with a 
microscope. 

As to philosophical conservatism, 1 will only express 
a wish that the great numbers of those who have only a 
vague idea that Confucianism and Buddhism are but two 
forms of heathenism would make some effort to learn 
what those two great philosophers taught. And I wonder, 
in this connection, whether Chinese children might not sug¬ 
gest to American children some points on filial duty 
which the former have learned in their heathenism ; and 
how about the purity of their social laws which have 
been observed through thousands of years of history, 
and this because of their conservatism. Everyone who 
has been on the field of activity during the Boxer war 
knows how many Chinese women have committed sui¬ 
cide rather, than risk the possibility of dishonor by troops 
from certain civilized countries. 

In commercial affairs the integrity of Chinese 
merchants is proverbial. And their code of laws is as 
rare as their moral customs. A learned critic says about 
their penal code in the Edinburgh Review: “When we 
turn from the ravings of the Zendavesta to the tone of 
sense and of business of this Chinese collection, we seem 
to be passing from darkness to light; from the drivel- 
lings of dotage to the exercise of an improved under¬ 
standing ; and redundant and minute as these laws are 
in many particulars, we scarcely know any European code 
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that is at once so copious and so consistent, or that is 
nearly so free from intricacy, bigotry and fiction.” Are 
such laws not worthy of conservation ? 

How much of our so-called progress we owe to lag¬ 
ging old “ Chinkie ! ” The compass, printing, and gun¬ 
powder are the results of his ingenuity. 1 am not sure 
but all the nations of Europe owe their very existence 
to “ John's extreme Monroe doctrine, or conservatism. 
Should he turn his attention for generations to the 
European business of aggressive warfare it would not be 
a drain on the population to put fifty million soldiers 
in the field ; his enormous and independent natural re¬ 
sources could easily maintain them. Half that number 
could smother and exterminate the armies of Europe, 
but he is a peace loving man; he does not take to war; 
he only wishes to be let alone and to live in his old- 
fashioned way. Monroeism is all right for “ Jonathan ” 
but not for “John.” 

We are all conservative ; but exaggerated conserva¬ 
tism we can see best in others,—it is the old story of 
the mote in the other fellow’s eye. Have you ever seen 
a little board with the ominous words, “No Trespas¬ 
sing?” That is conservatism. We buy adjoining lots 
to prevent neighbors from coming too near us. Nations 
do the same. We love the old homestead, and “ John 
Chinaman ” loves his. 

But the most tolerant are willing to admit that the 
Chinese as a people are greatly hampered by their rock- 
bound customs, fanaticism, and superstitions. Many of 
our customs have been handed down from time im¬ 
memorial ; some are subject to change; our fanaticism 
is moderating slowly by centuries; many of our super¬ 
stitions are very generally accepted; but theirs being 
of a different type, are of course all wrong—heathenish, 
barbarous 1 We picture the devil in a very crude way, 


equipped with horns, hoofs and claws; they have a 
dragon which is believed to perform wonderful pranks. 
They have faith in many ludicrous cures; we have faith- 
cure, and a widespread belief in countless vile drugs that 
cure all known diseases, and, until recently, blood-letting 
was practiced by old-school physicians. The Chinese 
believe a cat's eye swallowed whole will cure eye-disease; 
we have homeopathy. [Similia similiabus curantur .] So 
when judged by a perfectly natural and independent 
standard, our universal superiority will bear a little 
scrutiny. It reminds us of the Quaker who said to his 
good wife, “ Hannah, I think everybody is queer except 
thee and me, and 1 sometimes think thee a little 
queer.” How often it is that to be different is to be 
wrong; and that followers of a religion whose cardinal 
doctrine is charity, unconsciously sanction persecution. 

I have only mentioned some of the negative traits 
of the Chinese character, and space does not permit me 
to consider at length his virtues—his agricultural skill, 
his wonderful industry, his economy and thrift, his patient 
forbearance, his docility, and how well he minds “his own 
business." Would that the world knew “John” better 
before it heaps its anathemas upon him. He cannot pass 
along our streets without insults and jeer from our un¬ 
mannerly and superimpudent boys. Poor Chinaman may 
say—“ A land of liberty indeed 1 but no liberty for me— 
not even civility !” 

If our civilization be superior, surely it ought not to 
lack fair-play and civility. 1 think, in general, an American 
meets more civility in China than a Chinaman does in 
America. Five hundred years before our painted and 
half-naked ancestors in Britain resisted the incursions of 
Julius Caesar, Confucius wrote his wonderful philosophy ; 
yet this venerable empire is often the contempt of our 
youthful Occident. 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCESS—A HISTORICAL ALLEGORY. 


B. UNDERWOOD. 



•W*" 


ANY years ago (1838) there 
was born in the Realm of Illus¬ 
tration, the beautiful Princess 
Stereoscopy. She was 
acknowledged and enthus¬ 
iastically acclaimed the future 
Ruler of the Realm. 

,In her early childhood 
the Princess became a great 
favorite, especially with the 
learned and refined. They 


prophesied for her a remarkable career, and the most 
learned teachers and masters of art took it upon them¬ 
selves to tutor her. In their hands she developed mar¬ 
velous capabilities and promised even more surprising 
attainments for the future, such as had never even been 
dreamed of by her predecessors. But in an evil time the 
fair maid fell into the power of wicked mercenaries who 
cared nothing for her future glory, but only for their present 
profits. So these, her new masters, compelled this sweet 
maid of truth to put on tawdry robes for purposes of show; 
but such cheap, tasteless apparel so disguised her that in 
a short time nearly all her old followers had turned from 
her in disappointment and disgust, for they did not under¬ 
stand that it was not of her own free nature that she was 
assuming such a role. They only felt that it was the very 
opposite of what they had hoped, and so supposed they 
had been' mistaken in her character. In time, people 
almost forgot the beautiful maid whom they once had 
heralded a Princess of' beauty and power. She appeared 
less and less frequently, and in such apparel that no one 
would have suspected her a Princess. 

But her short-sighted captors were so greedy that, 
like the boy who killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, they over-stepped themselves. What with starving 
and shame the delicate creature came nearly to her death, 
and one day through grief and faintness she fell into a 
deep trance which lasted many years. Most of her old- 
time followers indeed thought that she was dead, but 
happily this was not so, the good fairies were only keep¬ 
ing her asleep until most of those terrible mercenaries 
who were ruining her prospects should die. 


Now, Illustration Land had one great draw-back. 
Everyone as you may know, had always looked with but 
one eye, which cruelly hindered them, for they had no 
irue means of knowing the depth of anything or the dis¬ 
tance from one place to another, or even how large one 
object was in comparison with another. They could only 
estimate from certain appearances about these matters. 

A cousin of Princess Stereoscopy, King Photograph, 
reigned during all these years that the Princess was asleep. 
He was a universal favorite, acknowledged to be the peer, 
and indeed he had many qualities that suited the position 
and endeared him to the people. One failing of all pre¬ 
vious rulers of Illustration Land was their untruthfulness. 
They would flatter their friends, and belittle their enemies 
with no regard to the facts whatsoever. Now, old King 
Photograph was a great improvement. I do not mean 
to say he was above some flattery or some exaggeration, 
but you could recognize people and places from his des¬ 
cription of them, which was more than could frequently 
be said of previous rulers of Illustration Land. This 
branch of the Photograph family, however, like all pre¬ 
vious rulers of Illustration Land, had only one eye, and 
he had one very undignified and disagreeable peculiarity ; 
When he was reclining with his head towards you it ap¬ 
peared of enormous dimensions while his body and legs 
dwindled in size until his feet looked like those of a doll; 
and on the other hand, if he reclined with his feet 
towards you they seemed to take up the whole landscape, 
and if you could see his head at all it looked like the 
tiny brain of an idiot. Now, King Photograph was by no 
means an idiot. On the contrary, he was a very capable 
fellow. Of course he was able to avoid this distortion when 
he did not allow himself to be seen with his feet either 
nearer or farther away than his head; yet this curious 
misfortune caused dire grief to many an otherwise ad¬ 
miring follower. 

Now, the real cause of the 'great rejoicing at 
Princess Stereoscopy’s birth was that she had two eyes, 
and therefore could see the true depth and distances and 
could tell the relative position and size of everything 
accurately Her head looked always shapely and her feet 
as dainty as became a Princess of Royal blood, no matter 
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in what position she reclined; and furthermore, when she 
should ascend the throne she would have the power of 
giving Illustration Land two eyes. 

Early in her girlhood it became known that she was 
absolutely truthful. Her very nature was such that she was 
incapable of deception. Some not too young nor too beauti¬ 
ful ladies of her court complained of her descriptions of 
them, but they were compelled to admit that while she did 
not flatter she was always just. So you can readily see why 
there was so much gladness at her birth, and so much dis¬ 
appointment when she fell into the power of the wicked 
mercenaries and lost the confidence of the people. 

After the lapse of many years the evil mercenaries 
had all died and been buried. The good fairies, who all 
this time had been watching over the sleeping Princess, 
had an old likeness of their Princess, one that had been 
made by a great artist in those days when she was a 
sweet maid in her teens and was yet protected by the 
wise and good. They slyly placed this likeness where a 
certain Prince Progress, one who was a diligent searcher 
after truth, would find it. 

As the Prince looked at the fair likeness it seemed 
to live. It was as though the fair young form of Truth 
stood before him. The likeness was so real and vivid' 
that he forgot it was but a shadow, and with an ’exclama¬ 
tion of rapture he involuntarily reached out to embrace 
the vision of loveliness. Although the next moment he 
felt the bare card and realized that it was only a likeness , 
he knew it was the nearest approach to truth he had ever 
seen in Illustration Land, and from that hour he loved 
the marvelous shadow which was to him as though alive, 
and he vowed to possess her in all her glorious beauty 
and purity. 


By careful search, and with the aid of studious helpers, 
he sought to find out more and more about her, and 
among the writings of a certain sage, one Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who lived in the youthful days of 
Princess Stereoscopy, was found a prophesy of how this 
beautiful Princess would some day come into possession 
of her Realm, and he told of a two-eyed fairy whose eyes 
were called Enterprise and Artistic Skill. He said if one 
would go with this fairy to the four corners of the earth 
and let her look with both eyes upon the grandest moun¬ 
tains, the most beautiful water-falls, and to all the most 
historic and charming places of the earth, that this fairy 
would paint them with the sunbeams and bring them back 
and their lovely Princess would awaken. 

And bold Prince Progress spent years traveling in all 
the countries of the world with the fairy of the two bright 
eyes, and the fairy painted everything she looked upon ; 
and the Prince returned, and lo! Princess Stereoscopy 
revived ; and behold it was found that during the sleep of 
so many years she had retained the freshness of youth. 
Many indeed thought that she was really young, and that 
therein was her power, but others realized that Princess 
Stereoscopy was too nearly related to immortal Truth to 
ever grow old. 

Endowed with beauty and power, with Prince Progress 
her ardent lover and strongest ally, her forces are mar¬ 
shalled. Already all rival claimants to the throne of 
Illustration Land are in retreat, and she will surely win and 
be crowned Queen, the peer of all in the Realm of Illustra¬ 
tion. Why am I so sure? I’ll tell you again, Stereo¬ 
scopy stands for Truth, and Truth you know is the Daughter 
of Time, which conquers all things. 
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A HOUSEHOLD CONVERSION. 

J. M. KING. 


((O TEREOGRAPHS ?” said I, “Oh, yes; we used to 
vJ call them stereoscopic pictures. For years there 
was a box of them—landscapes and funny scenes 
mostly—up in the attic ; but I believe Hannah sent them 
away in a missionary barrel. She thought they would amuse 
the children. Have they really come into vogue once 
more ?” 

“ In one sense, yes,” said the Master of the House ; 
“ but they are not just the old thing revived any more than 
this cozy fireplace here in our library is a mere revival of 
the drafty chimney corner where your grandfather used to 
strain his eyes reading by the light of a tallow candle, roast¬ 
ing one side of himself while the other side shivered. 
That isn’t the way we revive things now-a-days.” 

“ But a photograph is always a photograph,” I observed 
wisely. 

“ Is it, though ? Just you hunt up some old carte-de- 
visite of Civil War times and compare it with one of Holl- 
yer’s latest portraits. Why, there is hardly a line of art 
industry in which there have been more striking advances; 
and for that matter, stereographs are not merely photo¬ 
graphs, you know.” 

“Yes, of course, there are the two prints on one card 
and when you look at them through the stereoscope, some 
way things stand out with more striking effect. I know 
about that. Of course it is a clever device. It is good fun 
like a zoetrope or a kaleidoscope or anything of that sort. 
But do you really think it is seriously worth while ?” 

The Master of the House is a Yankee and he betrayed 
the fact by asking another question by way of reply to my 
own: 

“ When you were a child did you like to go on 
journeys ?” 

“ Of course,” said I, “ Every child does ; to ride in 
the cars was my chief delight.” 

“ And do you care for travel now ?” 

I breathed a long sigh of mingled retrospect and desire. 
The fact is, fate meant me to be a great traveler but my 
star slipped and the result of it is I spend most of my days 
inside the same four walls on the same city street. But 
histories and books of travel are my passion, and the gener¬ 
ously furnished library of the Master of the House finds me 
an appreciative guest. The Master himself knows my 
enthusiasms very well. 

“ I suppose,” he said meditatively, “ the fact of your 
childish enjoyment or mere ‘riding in the cars’ as you call 
it, wouldn’t make you feel above using railroads to-day when 
you go ‘roaming with a hungry heart’?” 

“ I see,” said I, “you think I am unfair to your new 


stereographs just because I used to have a superficial knowl¬ 
edge of something of the same general kind years ago. 
Perhaps 1 am unfair. Come now, I am willing to be 
converted. What pictures have you?” 

“ Don’t call them pictures,” he objected, “ I am not 
asking you to look at a handful of pictures pasted on card- 
bqard. I am going to let you look through a few of these 
magic gates into, ah—Let me see, didn't 1 hear you 
say the other day you wished you could go to Russia?” 

“ I have always longed to go to Russia,” I confessed. 
“ I think the picture of the Great Bell in my primary school 
geography began it, making Russia seem like some kingdom 
of giants in an ancient fairy tale,—and everything I have 
read since has fed my original appetite, from Gauthier’s 
poetic rhapsodies and Isabel Hapgood’s cheery, sensible de¬ 
scriptions, to the fascinating Russian writers themselves. 
Who wouldn’t want to see the land where Tolstoi lives and 
works ? Do you mean to say you can take me to Russia 
with this simple apparatus you have here ?” 

“ That is precisely what I mean. You spoke about the 
giant bell that used to be pictured in your geographies. 
Have you any idea of its surroundings, where it stands now?” 

“ Not the least idea; do show me.” 

I slid the little rack back and forth for a moment ’till 1 
found the right distance for clear seeing, and then— 

“Well,” said the Master of the House, after a silence, 
“ Does your old friend, the’bell, look as you thought it would 
now you see it at home ?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I, coming out from under 
the hood of the stereoscope, “Did you speak? Actually, 
it is so real I forgot for the moment that I was here in your 
library. I thought I was standing right there on the rough 
pavement in that sunshiny square, I take back my doubts 
with apologies. I had forgotten a stereoscope could give 
such a feeling of bodily presence. Do tell me, is that tower 
just behind the bell really the very tower that Napoleon 
climbed, while he was in Moscow, to look out over the land 
he thought he had conquered?” 

“ The very same,” said the Master, “ Indeed, if you 
like you may go up in the tower yourself and look out over 
the city.” 

One thing led to another. My host actually seemed 
to be conducting me about the historic ground of the 
Kremlin of Moscow. One moment I found myself standing 
before the church where all the Czars for centuries have been 
crowned ; then with a change of stereographs, I was up in the 
top of the tower of Ivan looking down into the square below 
(the very place where I had just been gazing at the great 
bell) out over the extraordinary church all covered with 
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domes of different shapes and sizes. Could it be Vasili 
Blanskenoi, I wondered, the famous shrine of St. Basil the 
Blessed ? Yesit was so, and there close by stood a tower 
set in the enclosing wall of the Kremlin. My interest grew 
deeper still when I learned that the tower right before my 
eyes was that of the famous Sacred Gate, the gate in which 
the old miracle-working picture is set, and where every 
passer religiously uncovers his head as if he were in church. 
1 knew some of the legends about it and the Master re¬ 
minded me of others ; how Napoleon arrogantly refused to 
pay the customary respect to the place and kept his hat on 
until, just as he was passing through the portal, a gust of 
wind snatched the impertinent tricorne off the head of the 
would-be conqueror and left him to ride through as meekly 
bareheaded as the humblest peasant. 

We did not study many different stereographs that 
evening, there proved to be so much to see in each one. 
I was honestly amazed. I had had no idea stereographs 
could make a place so real. Each time that I took up a 
new stereograph, and, by cutting off all immediate surround¬ 
ings through the interposition of the little “hood” against 
forehead and temples, separated myself temporarily from 
the library chair and table, the lamp and the fireplace, it 
really seemed as if 1 had been transported bodily into the 
Czar’s country. 

(I said so afterwards to another friend and he suggested 
that the people shown in the stereographs must have looked 
like tiny midgets; but as a matter of fact they did look just 
the size of life, being in perfect proportion to' the buildings 
and their other surroundings. They gave me exactly the 
impression of real people at various distances.) 

I made time within the next few days to follow the 
whole route of the Russian journey arranged in my host's 
collection of stereographs, and was more and more im¬ 
pressed by the reality of the experience. It seemed ex¬ 
cellently worth while to begin at the beginning of the route, 
as it had been laid out, and make the journey stage by 
stage, step by step ; for I found that each experience pre¬ 
pared for the next following, or confirmed and strengthened 
the one preceding. The streets of St. Petersburg and Mos¬ 
cow, Kief and Odessa were as real to me as the streets 1 
saw every day. Indeed, as I told the Master of the House 
a few weeks later, it was curious to see how vivid my im¬ 
pressions were. 

There appeared at that time in a current magazine a 
very interesting article on Russia, illustrated with little half¬ 
tones from photographs. In reading the article (I read 
everything I could find about Russia with more eagerness 
than ever, for had I not just been there myself?) I came 
upon a picture of an open city square, a view I had never 
seen before in any form in print, but my first involuntary 


thought was : “ Why, yes, I remember being here ; it is 

the Red Square of Moscow. The great Bazaar and the 
statue of the famous old patriots are here at my left, though 
they are not shown in the magazine illustration. Yes; 1 
remember just how the Historical Museum and the Resur¬ 
rection Gate looked; they are behind me. I used to see 
this Square from the other end. How interesting to get 
both points of view 1” And then I realized that I was com¬ 
pletely and heartily converted to a belief in stereographs as 
a means of travel. 

The Master of the House is gradually making a fine 
collection of stereographs. He showed me lately another 
most attractive stereoscopic “tour” which he had just 
bought covering a journey through the Holy Land. He and 
the boys are making the journey together all through Pales¬ 
tine. There is a little book by Dr. Hurlbut (issued by the 
publishers of the stereographs) which gives innumerable 
helpful hints as they proceed. The boys have only an 
average, that is to say, a very meagre notion of the Bible as 
history and literature. This little book seems to be exactly 
what is needed, recalling or indicating in every case the old 
legends and traditions and recorded sayings and doings as¬ 
sociated with each spot they visit. There are even maps 
showing in the simplest and cleverest sort of way the exact 
standpoint taken in each view and the range of sight in 
every case. The map system is really marvellously in¬ 
genious and effective. The Master says Palestine is another 
world to him since he has been traveling through the 
country by stereographs, and especially since he had this 
suggestive little book of Dr. Hurlbut for a companion. The 
boys, for their part, are becoming actually enthusiastic 
over a study for which they never cared before. They say 
it is the next best thing to learning geography and history 
and Bible lessons by means of a “truly” tour around the 
world. 

There is to be published soon a little book of suggestive 
comment and interpretation of the Russian stereographs 
that I enjoy so much. It will contain the same kind of 
helpful maps that are used with the tour through Palestine. 
It ought to be a great addition to the pleasure of the journey 
through the Czar’s country ; for it is always so much more 
enjoyable to travel with a comrade who knows the road and 
who cares for all the interesting scenes and sights along the 
way. 

As for me, I am more than ever longing to go on 
pilgrimages, and at the same time, to my great delight, I find 
there are more and more pilgrimages I can take even while 
I have to stay at home. It is a good time to be alive, this 
beginning of the twentieth century. There was never a time 
when so many of the very best things in the world were with¬ 
in reach of us ordinary people. 
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SNAP SHOTS. 


Stereoscopic impressions are true ones. 

The stereoscope eliminates the fatigue and danger of 
travel. 

A stereoscopic tour is a boon to those who cannot 
afford the time and expense of actual travel; and it takes 
those who have traveled vividly over the ground again. 

Please bear in mind that this year an original stereo¬ 
scopic photograph will be given with each number of this 
magazine, and the value of these photographs during the 
year will exceed the price paid for the magazine at the 
club rate. 

The eye is a more potent factor in instruction than 
the ear. In Germany,. where the object lesson enters so 
largely into the system of education, the advantage of 
seeing and gaining an impression through the medium of 
the eye is especially recognized. 

The classification of stereographs into comprehensive 
tours enhances the value and interest of each one by 
creating relationship between the various objects and scenes 
similar to that which a traveler gets. This relative connec¬ 
tion frequently doubles, trebles, and sometimes multiplies 
many times the value of a view. 

Never before were professional photographers sent into 
all parts of the. world, by one house, to preserve by “ sun¬ 
painting” the momentous events that are of international 
interest. And these photographers are operating with only 
stereoscopic cameras, which means vastly more than pho¬ 
tographic picture preservation. It means practically the 
preservation of the fact, actual size, exact in all but color 
and sound. 

The publishers have in their sanctum a series of stere¬ 
oscopic photographs, silver prints, which were made 43 years 
ago. These prints show practically no change and are ap¬ 
parently as strong, clear and full of delicate shadings as 
originally. They are beautiful specimens of photography 
considering the early date of the art in which they were 
made, and are marvelous examples of the durability of 
albumen prints. 

As illustration of how the stereoscopic photograph is 
coming to the front, on the occasion of President McKinley’s 
inauguration a special stand was constructed for our stereo¬ 
scopic artist, Mr. Henry A. Strohmeyer, by the architect of 
the Capitol, and was given by the committee such nearness 
to the President that the operator practically stood with the 
President, while all other photographers were placed in 
remote stands far in the rear. In an event of such national 
importance, this official recognition of the superiority of 
the Stereoscopic photograph as an infallible record and illus¬ 
tration, is significant. 


Mr. Chas. H. Baker has spent a busy winter and spring 
stereographing Greece, and we anticipate that this new 
series will be a rare treat to everyone interested in Greek 
history. 

Despite the hardships and danger of overland travel in 
Yucatan, Mr. W. H. Leigh (recently added to our staff) 
writes that he has secured negatives of the wonderful Aztec 
ruins there. 

Their Majesties, the young King Alphonso of Spain, 
and his Mother, the Queen Regent, graciously granted our 
operator, Mr. Mackern, a sitting in the Royal Palace in 
Madrid a few days ago. 

Prof. E. St. Vraz has recently left Korea for a trans- 
Asiatic stereoscopic tour through the wonderful mountain 
scenery of Manchuria and the unknown regions of Siberia. 
Prof. Vraz has probably had more experience photographing 
in unexplored countries and among wild tribes than any 
other man, and we hope to receive the negatives of this 
venturesome tour by next autumn. 

The army of salesmen who solicit orders for our goods 
during the summer months number about four thousand. 
A very large number thus employed are teachers and 
students from the Universities and Colleges. The students 
by this means earn money to carry them through the school 
year. Hundreds of others are engaged steadily with us the 
year around. The stereoscopic business is a growing one. 
It is manifestly better for a young man to enter into a 
developing business than into one which has attained its full 
growth. Quite a large number of College graduates are 
now taking up this work as a life business. 

Eleven years ago stereoscopic photographs were hardly 
to be found in England, all stereoscopic thought being then 
dead in the land of its birth. At that time we established 
a branch agency in Liverpool, from which were sent out a 
large number of salesmen (principally Americans). They 
made their way into every town and city in the United 
Kingdom and a general interest and appreciation was awak¬ 
ened. Photographic papers, art magazines and monthly 
periodicals took up “ the revival in this fascinating art,” and 
advocated in spirited articles a great future for it. These 
articles, combined with the public’s appreciation of our 
stereographs, stimulated the desire for these productions, 
and the sale steadily increased. Owing to this rapid growth 
of interest the business was removed in 1894 to London, 
and into larger and more commodious premises. Last 
year a great stereoscopic wave of enthusiasm carried with 
it the English nobility, and now our regular customers in 
Britain include a large percentage of the most prominent 
personages. 
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S HOULD we keep pace as the world moves on? Is it an undertaking worth while 
to record stereoscopically every important occurrence of world-wide interest ? 

It is comparatively a new thing to bring current happenings so vividly 
before our eyes. By means of the stereoscopic photograph these history-making 
incidents are recorded incomparably better than any word description can picture 
them, and with a vividness that no single photograph can approach. Through the 
stereoscope one is forced to comprehend an important occurrence in a perfectly 
true way, it being as impossible to form any misconception as it would have 
been if on the spot when the stereograph was taken. 

This department of the work requires a competent staff of operators always in 
readiness to go to any event of great interest. When the trouble between Turkey 
and Greece was brewing, Mr. B. Underwood took it upon himself to go and stereo¬ 
graph what was then transpiring on the Macedonian frontier and in Crete. Well 
equipped with stereoscopic cameras and plates he hastened to Northern Greece, 
accompanied the Macedonian insurgents for about two weeks, photographing the 
adventures of that daring band of kilted warriors under command of their Chieftain, 
Davelis. Every man of them was sworn to meet death rather than surrender. 
Mr. Underwood remained with the Greeks during the war, and by means of 
stereoscopy preserved the scenes of that conflict as no other record .could. 

When the warship “Maine” was blown up in Havana Harbor, that wreck 
was immediately stereographed, and the Spanish-American war was so 
reproduced that an accurate record of many of the stirring incidents 
enacted in Cuba and Porto Rico can be seen to-day with a realism 
that, is astonishing. Mr. H. A. Strohmeyer and the other operators 
heir work well. 

..would not like to follow by easy means and free from danger, 
the British conflict with the Boers through Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, and finally, to visit Lord Roberts at his head¬ 
quarters in Pretoria ? Mr. H. F, Mackern was the one despatched to that 
seat of war. . He was with Lord Roberts during many thrilling experiences, 
and.photographed the valiant actions of numberless British heroes. He also 
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photographed the historic ground covered by Gen. Buller and many others, ending his fifteen months work by a tour through Zululand. 

Prof. Jas. Ricalton was the operator selected to shoulder his camera and find Admiral Dewey and his fleet in Manila Bay, and it was 
he who joined Gen. Otis’ army and made such a reputation for keeping his camera active on the firing line in Luzon. 

When the eyes of the world were focused on China, Prof. Ricalton, who is not only a skilled stereoscopic operator, but experienced in 
war photography, was particularly the man qualified to go. Amidst bursting shells and booming cannon he accomplished his difficult task 
and brought back for us to see the bombardment and ruins of Tientsin, the executions of Boxers and pirates, their heads hanging in cages 
on the city walls, and other horrors of war. He proceeded to Pekin, secured the places of interest connected with the famous siege there, 
invaded the secret places of the “ Forbidden City ” to the very Imperial throne itself, and has transported to us the innermost places which 
were only guessed at before—the palaces of the Emperor and EmpresS-Dowager, the Tsung li Yamen, etc., etc. He has even brought back 
for our study stereographs 6f the most celebrated Chinese personages and the leaders of the allied armies, and through the stereoscope 
these are introduced to us as large as life. 

We may turn from the exciting scenes of war to that greatest disaster of modern times caused by wind and wave, the wrecked City of 
Galveston, Texas. It was Mr. Leadbeater who was sent to picture the ruins of that devastated southern city. Only those 
who have seen the ruined city through the stereoscope or those who were there immediately after the floods 
subsided, have any adequate knowledge of that awful calamity. 

It was of course important to stereoscopically preserve the great Paris Exposition, which is 
now revealed to thousands by a classified series of stereoscopic photographs so arranged 
and mapped out as to give any one a continuous stereoscopic trip through its beautiful 
grounds and magnificent buildings. 

•It is expensive and not always convenient to visit Washington and mingle 
with the inauguration crowd around the Capitol. Those who go, rarely get more 
than a distant glimpse of the President to repay them for their time and the fatigue. It 
is easy, however, through the stereoscope to see the President taking the oath of office 
and delivering his inaugural address, and a view from the exceptional position held by the 
official photographer is surely quite as satisfactory as the one obtained from the .mass of 
struggling crowding humanity which fills the Capitol grounds on every such,occasion. 

The famous visits made in 1897 by Emperor William of Germany and the late 
President Faure of France to Nicholas II. of Russia, visits which cemented the bond of 
friendship between those countries and the Russian Empire, are stereoscopically recorded 
history, and to the people of those countries these stereographs increase in interest as time 
goes on. 

When the stereographs were taken of that grand Jubilee procession in London on the 
sixtieth anniversary of the glorious reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
we could not realize such scenes as are now portrayed of the last sad funeral rites bestowed 
upon Britain’s great and noble Queen by her loyal, loving, sorrowing subjects. 

The immediate worth of all these things is more than can be told.. We can gather 
around the actual scenes as we hear and read of them. There is no word picture that can 
misshape our imaginations of a place or occurrence when we have once seen it through the 
stereoscope. Truth crushed to earth by imaginary newspaper drawings will rise again in 
the stereoscopic photograph. But beyond all this, the stereograph will preserve for future 
generations these events of history. Would not the scenes which were enacted at Bunker 
Hill be of priceless value if thus preserved ? What would we give for a good stereograph 
of Columbus as he landed, and planted the Spanish flag on our island of Porto Rico ? 

And how many thousands of historical happenings could have been seen by us if stereo¬ 
scopy and photography had been known and used in this way ever since that time ? 

Truly our descendants will have a retrospective view such as we cannot begin to realize. 





STEREOGRAPH MAKING. 

T HE process of making stereographs is far more complicated 
and protracted than it appears from an evanescent point 
of view. They pass through a bewildering multitude of 
hands from the photographer who secures the exposures upon 
the plates by means of a binocular camera, until their deposit 
in the stock room ready for sale. 

For field work it is essential that the photographers should 
be not only skilled in their work, but should possess a keen 
artistic taste in order to select their subjects and the best stand¬ 
points from which to photograph them. When the exposure has 
been made (for which the finest quality of plates should be 
utilized), it next devolves upon a man of the highest technical 
ability as a photographic chemist, and one who has the best judg¬ 
ment, to develop the plate, and to bring out all that there is on it. 

But it is also in the prints that the greatest care has to be 
exercised, since it is these finished pictures that arrest the 
attention of the purchasers, influencing them either favorably or 
otherwise in their criticisms of the stereographs. Continued 
experiments have incontrovertibly proven that the reliable albumen 
double-coated paper is by far the most satisfactory for obtaining 
the finest results. A finished albumen stereograph possesses a 
degree of brilliancy, richness, distinctness of detail, and faith¬ 
ful gradation of the delicate tones, such as is not yielded by 
any other so-called high-class papers, which invariably are de¬ 
ficient in those salient characteristics essential to the successful 
stereograph. 

The first operation is the sensitizing of the printing paper. 
This is accomplished by floating the paper in a bath containing 
a solution of Nitrate of Silver for two or three minutes, the 
time varying according to the time of the year. After its exodus 
from the sensitizing bath it is dried, and then placed in a fuming 
box, where it is exposed to the fumes of ammonia for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Fuming completed, the paper is ready for 
printing, and for this purpose it is cut into the size necessary 
for a stereograph. The time occupied in printing depends upon 
the brilliancy of the sunlight and the density of the negative. 
The manipulation of the albumen paper requires greater skill 
and judgment on the part of the printer than is required with 
other printing papers, all of which are more economical both as 
regards chemicals and labor. With the albumen paper, cheap 
labor is absolutely impossible. When the prints have attained a 
sufficient depth they are ready for toning. Prior to that process, 
however, the prints are trimmed to remove superfluous paper. 

The prints are first subjected to a prolonged washing to 
remove the free Nitrate of Silver from the paper. This ac¬ 
complished, they are passed through another washing bath and 
thence transferred into a toning solution of Chloride of Gold, 
where they receive that rich tone and color characteristic of 
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these stereographs. The satisfactory gauging of 
the tone also calls for great judgment and artis¬ 
tic taste. When the prints have attained the 
necessary tone, another operator thoroughly 
washes th,e toned prints in water to remove the 
free gold, and to arrest the toning action. After 
a few minutes washing they are immersed in a 
bath of hyposulphite of soda for about twenty 
minutes. The operator keeps the prints con¬ 
stantly moving so that the chemicals can act 
upon every part of the prints to remove the 
silver and gold that remains in the paper, thus 
fixing the tone and color of the prints forever. 

When the pictures have been thoroughly 
fixed, the hyposulphite of soda has to be entirely 
eliminated, since this chemical is detrimental to 
their permanency. This end is attained by another 
operator subjecting the prints to a thorough wash¬ 
ing in a bath of salt water for another twenty 
minutes. From this bath they are transferred 
into a huge tank of running water where they 
are kept in motion by boys, so that every trace 
of all chemicals may be entirely effaced, an op¬ 
eration which occupies from one to two hours. 
When this washing is accomplished, the toning 
of the stereographs is completed and they are 
spread out in blotting pads to dry. 

The prints are now transferred to the mount¬ 
ing department. First a girl takes them one by 
one and stamps them with a die which simultan¬ 
eously rounds the prints at the top, and cuts off 
squarely at the sides and bottom. The mounter 
then takes them in hand and places them face 
downward upon her table. They are first damp 
ened, and then each print is pasted separately. 
As fast as they are pasted, another operator 
mounts them upon the cards and a third operator 
insures their lying evenly thereon by rapidly pass¬ 
ing a small roller over the stereograph. The two 
pictures are not mounted in one print, since 
stereographs mounted in this manner, though re¬ 
quiring half the labor, lack symmetry, general 
beauty and effect. The mounted prints are once 
more placed between sheets of blotting paper to 
dry, after which they are passed through the 
burnisher, which imparts a rich gloss to the 
stereographs. Burnishing practically completes 
the manufacture of the stereographs. 

“* * * If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
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AT the beginning of the Twentieth Century that won- 
_/y derful invention, the Stereoscope, is sixty-three years 
old. In 1838 an eminent English scientist, Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, invented the instrument which he 
named “Stereoscope” (combining the Greek words 
Stereos, solid, and Scopeo, I view). Professor Wheat¬ 
stone’s theory was that if two pictures were made of an 
object from the positions as seen by each eye separately, 
then superimposed, the result would be the appearance of 
the solid body of the object pictured. He demonstrated 


invention. this by means of a reflection “Stereoscope," using mirrors 
to combine geometrical pictures. Illustration No. 1 on 
this page shows the construction of this “ parent of all 
stereoscopes.” The right eye picture was placed on the 
right, and the left eye picture on the left, at the proper angle 
to, and equal in distance from the central mirrors. These 
two mirrors at a right angle with each other received the 
reflections. These were seen through the openings that he 
arranged a few inches in front of the mirrors, and the 
drawings coalesced and became a single solid in appearance 
at the apex of the angle of vision, back of the mirrors. 

Shortly after the announcement of Prof. Wheatstone’s 
wonderful discovery, the scientific men of the time became 
greatly interested in it. The celebrated Scotch scientist, 


Sir David Brewster, then suggested the use of lenses instead 

of mirrors for uniting the pictures or drawings. He made 

the first “ lenticular ” stereoscope, a simple box with the Brewster’s 

pictures at one end, and a side opening to admit light on Lenticular 

Stereoscope. 

the picture. At the other end of the box a pair of lenses 
were inserted. A number of changes in the form of this 
clumsy “ box ” stereoscope reached a climax in the style 
known as the “ Brewster Improved Stereoscope,” which we 
picture in illustration No. 2. 

Although the discovery of photography was announced, 
by Louis Daguerre of France, almost simultaneously with 
Wheatstone’s invention of the stereoscope, there was no ap¬ 
plication of Daguerreotypy to stereoscopy until the year 1845. 

During the seven years interim the stereoscope was used Application 
only for seeing geometric diagrams in solid relief. Then Photography 
the stereoscope was applied to photography and Daguer- Dague a r "e 0typy 
reotypy, astonishing the people with the charming effects. 

In 1851 Her Majesty Queen Victoria, while opening the 
Great London Exhibition, showed her appreciation of the new 
discovery by posing for a stereoscopic Daguerreotype. It 
was a three-minute exposure, and included as its foremost 
personages Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort, 

Napoleon III. and Empress Eugenie. This picture being the 
oldest stereograph known to be extant, we reproduce the 
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left half of it on this page. It is a unique record of that 
event, and a curious souvenir of the dress of that period, 
as well as a good example of the “ sun-sculpture ” art fifty 
years ago. 

The Fox Talbot paper positives about the same time 
brought stereoscopes into popular use in connection with 
photography. They became the fashion for the drawing* 
rooms of Europe and America. But the stereoscopic effect 
was so marvelous that the utility side of stereoscopy was 
soon forgotten, and even the novelty wore away when the 
makers of stereographs, in order to cater to the declining 
demand, cheapened their productions. They allowed the 
quality and character of their photographs to so retrograde 
that in a few years stereoscopes and stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphs came into thorough disrepute. They also lost sight 
of the fact that to produce a stereoscopic photograph 
meritoriously requires infinitely greater skill and more care 
than the making of an ordinary photograph. 

The late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes invented an im¬ 
proved form of stereoscope in 1861, which invention, in¬ 
troduced in 1864, soon drove what few were left of the old- 
style “ box ” stereoscopes out of the market. Our illustra¬ 
tion No. 3 shows the original stereoscope that Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes constructed with his own hand. It consisted 
of a solid wood lens-frame in which he inserted two lenses, 
a strip of wood broad at both ends attached at right angles 
to the lens-frame, several slots cut with a saw at the far¬ 
ther end of this wide shaft to hold the pictures at various 
focal distances, a wedge-shaped piece of wood for a division 
piece, a pasteboard hood shaped to fit his own forehead, 
and a small bead-awl under the shaft for a handle. The 
illustration is reproduced from Wilson's Photographic Mag¬ 
azine of January, 1869, by the kind permission of Edward 
L. Wilson. The magazine picture was engraved from 
the original stereoscope. 

Dr. Holmes prophesied in positive terms a great and 
permanent revival for this climax of illustrations. 

The next improvement was made by Mr. Jos. L. 
Bates, of Boston, and consisted of a sliding view holder, 
which made it possible to use a narrow shaft and allow the 
picture to be readily focused at any point upon it. This 
Holmes-Bates stereoscope is shown in illustration No. 4 
This form was almost universally adopted and, with a few 
unimportant improvements, has been the popular stereoscope 
of the two closing decades of the Nineteenth Century. 

Because of its extremely detractive appearance the 
ordinary wooden stereoscope has done much to bar out 
stereoscopic photographs from the best homes, the very 
places where they would have been most appreciated. 

The introduction of the Aluminum-Mahogany stereo¬ 
scope marks the only important improvement in stereo¬ 


scopes for the past thirty years. The idea of substituting 
aluminum for wood as a stereoscope material originated 
with Mr. Henry E. Richmond, and the combination of 
aluminum and mahogany, of which the “ Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Stereoscope” is constructed, is the final development. 
Illustration No. 5 is a picture of this beautiful, and in every 
way practical instrument, but unlike the surrounding illus¬ 
trations, the picture in one color cannot do it justice. 
Although the introduction of fine mahogany into this ’scope 
materially increases the cost of production, it gives by com¬ 
parison and contrast a silver richness to the appearance of 
the aluminum, and entirely takes away what would be a 
metallic and. almost tin-like effect of a stereoscope wholly 
made of that metal. Everyone will agree that this delight¬ 
ful combination of materials makes the “ Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Stereoscope” an ornament to any drawing room or 
library. It is already being made use of in some of the 
royal palaces. Its lenses are permanently set, a feature of 
great practical improvement—one which was impossible in 
the old wooden stereoscope. It also supplies every other 
conceivable deficiency of the wooden 'scope, being at once 
light, durable and having a camera obscura effect that is 
perfect. A more detailed description of this new ’scope 
and its points of excellence are given in a leaflet entitled 
“ The Twentieth Century Stereoscope.” 



Reproduced from a Stereoscopic Daguerreotype—probably the oldest ster¬ 
eoscopic picture extant. Four royal personages are sitting in front. At the 
right is the Prince Consort, “Albert the Good.” By his side is Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. The two at the left are Napoleon III. and Empress Eugenie. 
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STEREOSCOPE MAKING. 



TEREOSCOPE making has hitherto been com¬ 
paratively a sealed book excepting to those few 
who have necessarily had to do with this branch 
of the stereoscopic work. With the advent of 
the new “ Twentieth Century ” Stereoscope, we 
feel that some general information about its 
manufacture as carried on at our Westwood 
(N. J.) factory will be of interest to the many 
who avail themselves of the benefit and delights 
to be derived from the use of this wonderful 
invention. 

As might be naturally supposed, the most 
vital part of this invention is its lenses or prisms. 
These have to be manufactured from the purest 
,and whitest glass, and have to be ground in 
pairs to a focus corresponding with that of 
the rectilinear lenses employed in our 

binocular cameras. The lenses in each sta^ ^88l*^ B^fee ex^pfi^^^rid no less than thirty-two distinct operations 
are essential in their production. The two major, process^' are polishing, which occupy eight or nine 

hours’ constant work. -In order to cope with the exi^enB Bfc^p^wS S^pfemand. special machinery has had to be 
devised to carry on this part of the work. As the' ; p'r^S4|ph' ! ^|fS^sf:it ^.-Westwood factory is about twelve hundred 
pairs per day, it is safe to say that there is no other place h'm the i Worki-‘.where lenses are being manufactured on such an 
extensive scale, and the results have proved that the prisms ground by this machinery are superior to those manufactured 
in any other way. To the machines at this factory which supply the necessary motive energy for lens grinding, thirty five 
horse-power is requisitioned. 

The Aluminum body of the stereoscope, which holds the lenses and supports the shaft of the instrument, is manu¬ 
factured from the sheet metal, which is submitted to seven press and eighteen finishing operations to yield the completed 
“holder,” as it is technically called. The hood of the stereoscope is so fashioned that it completely fits the contour of 
the face and forehead, thus excluding all the immediate surroundings, by which means the effect of looking from a dark 
room on the very place shown in the stereograph is produced. To manufacture this hood alone, no less than four press and 
fourteen finishing operations are necessary. The most salient feature of the Aluminum stereoscope is the rigid adjustment 
of the prisms in their sockets, a result impossible to obtain in the wooden instruments, but which is a very important desid¬ 
eratum. 

The ingenious folding fittings and the ferule attached to the handle and also the spring of the cross bar (the picture 
holder) are manufactured from brass, because the necessary elasticity for these parts is more satisfactorily obtained with 
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brass than with any other metal. The “spring” is so tempered 
that it holds the cross-bar firmly in its horizontal position, yet, 
at the same time, permitting the cross-bar to be moved along 
the shaft to any focal distance from the lenses, easily and 
readily. Notwithstanding the small nature of these handle 
fittings, they have to pass through no less than ten press 
and forming and twelve finishing operations, such as buffing 
dipping in acid, washing in hot and cold waters, nickeling 
etc. The cross-bar spring undergoes five forming opera¬ 
tions and the same twelve finishing operations in its con¬ 
version from the raw material into its completed, polished 
and nickeled state, while three additional operations are 
necessary in simply forming and attaching each of the 
metal wires to the mahogany cross-bar, which for practical 
reasons is now being substituted for the new aluminum 
picture carrier. 

The division piece, shaft, picture carrier and handle 
of the stereoscope are manufactured from selected and 
kiln-dried mahogany. The wood arrives at the factory in 
large planks, and it is passed through the sawing, planing 
and fashioning machines, the latter of which cut the wood 
into their desired shapes. Three of these pieces, in the 
process of manufacture, undergo as many as twenty-six 
operations each ; another, twenty-four operations, and the 
handle, fourteen operations, an aggregate of one hundred 
and sixteen distinct handlings of the mahogany to yield the 
neccessary finished parts. 

When the mahogany parts have been cut into their 
required shapes by the various machines and smoothed 
down, they have then to be finished in shellac and rubbed 
down with oil to harmonize with and enhance the rich effect 
of the satin-finished aluminum parts. 

When the several parts of the stereoscope have been 
manufactured, they are conveyed to the assembling room, 
where they are fitted together. It is in this room, also, 


that the edge of the aluminum hood is trimmed with 
pheasant-colored velvet. This part of the work is carried 
out by young women, since their deft fingers are more com¬ 
petent in doing the trimming neatly and rapidly. 

After the various parts of this instrument have been 
assembled, they are submitted to the examination of criti¬ 
cal inspectors, who pass the perfect stereoscopes and return 
any instrument found to be defective to the department in 
which the injured part was manufactured, that the damage 
may be remedied. By this means every instrument placed 
on the market is particularly perfect in every detail. The 
stereoscopes are then packed in paste-board boxes, two in 
each box, and made ready for shipment in gross cases. 

In view of the rich materials employed, the skilled 
workmanship required, and the two hundred and sixty-three 
operations through which the stereoscope has to pass in its 
evolution from the raw material to the completed article, sur¬ 
prise has been expressed, even by expert manufacturers, as 
to how this handsome aluminum-mahogany stereoscope 
can be produced at the very low price at which it is sold. In 
reply to this query, we can say that it is only because of the 
large quantity that can be produced (a result due to the in¬ 
stallation of special labor saving machinery) that the instru¬ 
ment can be so cheaply supplied. A comprehensive idea 
of the popularity with which the stereoscope is regarded, 
may be obtained from the fact that the output of the West- 
wood Stereoscope Factory is about twelve hundred stereo¬ 
scopes per working day. 

For particulars as to the numerous advantages which 
this “ Twentieth Century ” Stereoscope offers over the old 
wooden instrument, our space renders it necessary to refer 
the readers to our special brochure entitled “ The Twentieth 
Century Stereoscope ” in which these important char¬ 
acteristics of the latest instrument are adequately ex¬ 
plained. 
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A MANIFEST GROWTH OF INTEREST. 


A LTHOUGH stereoscopic photography has been practiced for the 
past sixty years, it is only during the last decade that its in¬ 
structive side has been developed and recognized. So rapid 
has been this growth of interest, that the stereograph is now regarded 
as an indispensable acquisition to the home. The press which 
hitherto has only referred to stereoscopy in a tentative manner, now 
manifests a considerable interest in the progress of the invention, 
and frequently emphasizes the most striking features and numer¬ 
ous advantages possessed by the stereograph over the ordinary 
photographic illustration. 

Speaking of our Palestine set, the Boston Watchman states : “ We 
confess that when we read the description of the views, we were 
sceptical about the result; but an evening devoted to the careful 
examination of these pictures thoroughly disabused that notion. 
From the very first the impression was almost irresistible that you 
were looking on the very buildings and towns and landscapes of 
Palestine. That impression steadily deepened, until you could hardly 
resist the conviction that you had been traveling in the Holy Land, 
so vivid was the representation of the different objects. The stereo¬ 
graphs are accompanied by a little book that describes as a lecturer 
would, each place shown in the stereograph. In this case the 
lecturer is Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D,, and the mere mention of 
his name is a sufficient guarantee of the descriptions. One other 
feature should not be omitted, the stereographs are accompanied by 
a series of maps which show the precise points from which the views 
are taken. Thus by consulting a map one is enabled to locate what 
is seen exactly as if on those spots, and one knows the limits of each 
stereoscopic scene and its exact relation to every other one.” 

In this instance the stereographs created a very favorable im¬ 
pression since the same journal completed its review by saying, 
“ We do not often commend any book or picture with the heartiness 
with which we can speak of this series. Comparatively few of us 
can visit the Holy Land, but these pictures are a very good substi¬ 
tute for such a visit. Ministers, Sunday-school teachers and private 
Christians who wish to obtain a clear view of the Holy Land—the 
Fifth Gospel—can hardly do better than to familiarize themselves 
thoroughly with these views.” 

Naturally, such a collection of clear, well defined stereographs 
of memorable spots, as are comprised in this series, is of world-wide 
interest. The London Christian confesses a hard truth when it says 
that “ photography brings the world to our doors, and enables such 
as stay at home to share in a measure the pleasures of those who 
travel in far off lands. Messrs. Underwood & Underwood have, we 
are glad to see, included the Holy Land in their varied collection of 
sea and landscape views ; and this will have an interest for travelers 
as well as for others who may inspect them. The pictures are clear 
in the extreme and carry us through Jerusalem and principal places 
usually visited by travelers in Palestine, embracing the historical 
and traditional spots as well as the never changing characteristic 
life of the land. A concise descriptive book of the tour has been 
prepared, and accompanies the photographs, which are put up in a 
neat case, the subjects being arranged in order as seen by the tour¬ 
ist. All who have traveled in this region will appreciate a vivid 
artistic reminder of their travel. Biblical students will find in these 
scenes a source of delightful help.” 

The stereographs of the British-Boer war in South Africa have 
aroused considerable comment. Several of the leading illustrated 
papers in all parts of the world have reproduced many of these 


photographs in their pages owing to their striking character and 
vivid portrayal qf fighting actually in progress. Leslie's Weekly 
in publishing a collection of these remarked, ‘‘In addition to 
illustrations by our own artists we publish several pages in this 
issue from stereoscopic photographs made by the enterprising firm 
of Messrs. Underwood & Underwood of this city, who seem to be 
making much more of the stereoscope than has ever been thought 
possible before. This firm for a number of years has been sending 
stereoscopic artists, regardless of expense, to the very ends of the 
earth to obtain true impressions of every great event, and to bring 
home to the people of this and other countries the historical and 
picturesque from all lands. Heretofore, to a great extent, stereo¬ 
scopic photographs have been thought of merely as a means of 
entertainment. Recently, however, a great change of sentiment 
has evidently been taking place, for we hear of the pictures being 
rapidly introduced into University and Public Libraries, where they 
are made to serve an educational purpose. Many prominent educa¬ 
tors believe that stereoscopic photographs will eventually have a 
standard place in all educational institutions.” 

In speaking of our series of South African war stereographs 
The London Daily Telegraph was very enthusiastic : “ Under the stir- 
ing title of ‘ For Empire, Queen and Flag,’ Messrs. Underwood 
& Underwood have published a set of stereoscopic photographs 
dealing exclusively with the war in South Africa. When viewed 
through the stereoscope the result is marvelous, for a wonderful 
realism is conveyed to a picture which otherwise possesses the same 
flatness and lack of perspective as any ordinary snapshot. When 
looking through the instrument the spectator appears to be trans¬ 
ported into the actual scene itself and to be almost a participant 
in what is occuring. Moreover, the subjects have been carefully 
chosen, and give an excellent and vivid impression of army life 
in the field. The photographer has done his work well, and was 
sufficiently bold to venture into the firing line in more than one 
engagement.” 

Before the London newspapers had reviewed our South African 
War series, the British Journal of Photography had more than once 
used their valuable space in commending our efforts at the seat of 
war. We extract the following, relating to the difficulties which 
had to be contended with, from a long article published in their issue 
of May 4, 1900: “Mr. H. F. Mackern, stereoscopic photographer 
for Underwood & Underwood, writing on the subject of binocular 
photography at the seat of war, says that, firstly, without the most 
exceptional credentials it is absolutely impossible to obtain the many 
permits necessary to get to the scenes of action, and, even with 
both of these, every step has to be taken with tact and diplomacy. 
Secondly, the natural conditions are such as to almost discourage 
the greatest enthusiast. A sun that burns as though through a 
magnifying glass, dust that compels one to wear glasses most of 
the time, and a hot wind sweeping over the bleak kopjes and barren 
Karroo, blistering the face and cracking the lips, make life almost 
unbearable. Lastly, but by no means least, the expense attached 
to an undertaking of this kind is enough to appal the most en¬ 
terprising.” 

Our three sets, the result of Mr. Mackern’s indomitable energy 
and skill, cover the ground from Capetown to Bloemfontein, from 
Bloemfontein to Pretoria (with Lord Roberts), and the Gen. Buller 
ground and Natal. They are generally recognized as historically 
invaluable. 
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SOMETHING OMITTED IN A STEREOSCOPIC TOUR. 

“ If a man travels he mustn’t feel queer, 

If he meets with some troubles he doesn’t meet here.” 


B EING something of a traveler, I am free to confess that 
travel is not always an unmixed pleasure. Pleasur¬ 
able it certainly is to walk the streets of foreign cities and 
look upon world-renowned structures, and many are the 
delightful and humorous experiences that crowd in upon 
such a journey ; but there are also others that are not humor¬ 
ous and not in the least delightful, that linger in the memory 
like dark and chilling shadows that will not pass away. It 
is of one of the almost universal troubles of the traveler 
that I shall attempt to tell you. 

I had never been at sea before, and with my traveling 
bag in hand I went up the gangplank of the ocean grey¬ 
hound in which I was to cross the Atlantic, humming in 
a glad expectant way, 

“ How I’ll miss thee, summer ocean, 

Miss the thunder of thy roar; 

Miss the music of thy billows, 

When the sea shall be no more.” 

Following me was a porter, shouldering my steamer- 

trunk, and it was easy to see by the way he grinned from 

ear to ear that I would soon change my idea of the summer 

ocean that he knew from actual experience was just a few 

miles away waiting for me as a lion does for its prey. 

We were all seated at the noonday meal when we 

crossed the bar—I beg you to bear in mind that I am not 

speaking of the rational affair which they have in court- 

A 

rooms, nor the irrational arrangement which they have in 
liquor stores — but of the sand-bar, that, like a golden 
threshold, lies across the gateway to the sea. 1 was 
hungry and ate heartily, notwithstanding that my stomach 
would telephone every little while to my brain that I had 
better go slow and discriminate as to what I indulged in; 
but I paid no attention to these repeated calls, for, if one 
answered the telephone every time it rang, he would be 
on the jump all the time, so I went on eating, until sud¬ 
denly there came a ring that 1 feared had smashed the 
receiver all to atoms. I jumped to my feet and made for 
the companionway, but, horror of horrors! I discovered a 
young lady who was headed in the same direction and who 
also appeared to be in a great hurry; so, in order to be 
polite, I had to let her go through the door first, but she 
will never know what a terrible sacrifice was involved in 


that simple act of courtesy. We met together at the rail 
of the ship, but as we quickly cast an absorbing glance 
into the depths of th’e sea and immediately after became 
actively engaged in other matters, we found no time to 
enter into conversation, yet truth compels the statement 
that we were painfully conscious of each other’s presence. 

I had just successfully mastered an extremely violent 
paroxysm of suffering in which I greatly decreased my 
weight, and had used my handkerchief to good effect and 
pulled my cap down over my eyes and spruced up gen¬ 
erally, when 1 turned and noticed another poor unfortunate 
passenger, quite a hulk of a man, dispensing his dinner 
in a graceful curve over the gunwale and out into the sea 
to feed the fishes. Feeling called upon to express my 
sympathy, and not caring to allude to the distressing sub¬ 
ject of sea-sickness, I remarked as kindly as I could, “ I’m 
sorry to see you have a weak stomach, my-friend.” Whew, 
how indignant he got! He turned on me savagely, and ex¬ 
claimed, “Weak? Do you call that weak? I’ll bet 1 can 
throw it as far as any man in the ship!” 

As he was facing me, I thought it best not to argue 
the point, and suddenly calling to mind a basin in my state¬ 
room of which 1 felt an urgent need, and not caring to 
enter into a contest with him, I hastily withdrew. 

I thought it best to remain in my berth for the next 
few days, especially as I had the assurance of the steward 
that I would not die, and that my presence was not re¬ 
quired on deck as the captain was perfectly able to attend 
to the ship for a day or two without any help from me. 
Still, I half suspected the smooth, cringing fellow was 
lying to me, for the agony 1 endured seemed to be a sure 
sign of some fatal disease, and the manner in which the 
ship pitched and rolled and the reckless way in which the 
crockery was broken, assured me that the captain was 
making a very bad job of it. However, I concluded not 
to interfere, being consoled by the thought that I hadn’t 
to pay for the stuff he persisted in breaking. When 1 did 
get about again, things went smoothly, and during the 
whole entire voyage no crockery was smashed while I was 
on deck,—which only goes to show how indispensable is 
the presence of some people. 
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CLASSIFIED TOURS. 


T HE plan of reproducing a tour through a country by 
means of stereoscopic photographs was conceived 
and carried out first in the winter of 1895-96, when 
consecutive photographs were made of Egypt, and classified 
in this way. This plan was followed during the same year 
in Judea. These two series when reproduced through the 
stereoscope proved a revelation ; they were a vivid sub¬ 
stitute for the actual tours. 

When we became definitely assured of the success of 
this plan, our efforts were at once turned to the adoption 
of it in reproducing other countries, and to have the 
subjects in each country so classified that each stereo¬ 
scopic scene would be made infinitely more useful and 
interesting by those portions of the country preceding and 
following it in the series. 

With the definite purpose of making up educational 
tours we have added many thousands of negatives from all 
parts of the world during the past five years. Great care 
has been taken to arrange these tours so that they will 
satisfy the most critical. Several new descriptive books, 
containing our patent maps for the location and boundary 
of each scene, are being prepared to supplement some of 
the most important series, and these will be published this 
summer. Others of similar merit will be prepared as 
rapidly as possible for the remaining countries which are 
now classified. This descriptive matter is not done super¬ 
ficially, but with a great deal of work by the authors, who are 
recognized authorities on the subjects respectively assigned 
to them. 

For these tours we have provided a unique Extension 
Cabinet, which always has the appearance of completeness, 
and yet it is so arranged that any number of extensions can 
be added. Illustrations appearing on the opposite page are 
reproduced from photographs of these handsome and 
practical oak cabinets. It is certainly a great improvement 
over anything yet devised for the protection of classified 
stereographs, and wherever introduced is recognized as a 
very valuable accessory to the stereoscopic tours in the 
home, school, or public library. These cabinets emphasize 
in a practical way a fact that needs the strongest emphasis, 
that is, the permanent value of good, original stereoscopic 
photographs. In the past stereographs have been so gener¬ 
ally sold miscellaneously without cases or cabinets for their 
protection that they have been scattered, injured and fre¬ 
quently lost or destroyed. As a result many people think of 
them as something to be bought for the time being only, 
something having neither enduring form nor value. But a 
properly made stereograph, if decently cared for, is as last¬ 
ing as a well bound book, and as permanently useful. 
Thousands of stereographs of historic places and occurrences 


will be even more valuable ten or twenty years from now 
than they are to-day. 

For those not wishing to afford the extension cabinets 
at the start, we provide neat keratol leather cases as 
pictured in the illustration opposite. 

The first oak cabinets for holding stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphs were produced by our firm about six years ago. 
These were in simple box form, of finely finished quartered 
oak, lined with silk velvet, and contained partitions for 
separating the stereographs and stereoscopes. To a limited 
extent, these are still in demand, and we continue to carry 
them in stock. See illustration of “ Handsome Cabinet for 
two hundred Stereographs.” 

If any of our readers or their friends contemplate mak¬ 
ing a tour in any European or Oriental country, nothing can 
so well prepare them for their actual journey as our stereo¬ 
scopic series on that particular country. It will give them 
a delightful knowledge of what to see and where to locate 
the places and objects of greatest interest. It will not only 
save them much time and trouble, but the familiarity gained 
will create interest in these most important sights before¬ 
hand, the value of which can hardly be estimated. 

To those who have already visited these far-away 
lands, these tours are a reminder of their visits which make 
possible a frequent repetition of them. In this way the 
vividness of the actual travel can be retained permanently, 
and the benefits derived from the travel greatly increased or 
even multiplied. 

Original Stereoscopic Tours of the following countries, 
subjects arranged in the order a tourist would visit the 
actual places, are already an accomplished fact: Palestine, 
Egypt, Italy, Greece, Russia, Austria, Great Britain, Japan, 
Switzerland, China, Philippine Islands, Cuba and Porto Rico 
and South Africa. From our catalogue we also make 
up tours to order of United States, France, Scandinavia, 
Germany, etc. Besides we are this year supplying most 
comprehensive series of the Paris Exposition, Niagara Falls, 
Rome, Paris, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Jerusalem, and 
numerous other capital cities and places of great interest. 

We wish to call especial attention to the very recently 
revised tours of Italy, Russia and China. Descriptive books 
with the new patent maps for each of these series will 
appear shortly; those for Russia and Italy are now about 
ready for our printers, and the manuscript for the book on 
China, by Prof. James Ricalton, our war artist in the Philip¬ 
pines and China, is also well along. M. S. Emery, author 
of “ How to enjoy pictures,” will guide us through the great 
country of the Czar, while D. J. Ellison, D. D., will conduct 
us to sunny Italy’s historic places and treasures of art. 



Copyright 1000, by Underwood A Underwood, 


Patented, U. S. A. August 21, it)oo. 
Patented Great Britain , December 22 , i<)oo. 


Patented France , March 26. 1900. S. G. 
Patents applied for in other countries. 


D. G. 
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THE NEW MAP SYSTEM. 


A FTER having stereographed the important places in a 
country, and after having arranged them in such 
relationship to each other that the most compre¬ 
hensive study of that country was made possible through the 
stereoscope, it became necessary to devise a practical and 
easy method of locating the places geographically. With¬ 
out an accurate knowledge of location the classification 
would lose nine-tenths of its value. To enable us definitely 
to locate these sections of Palestine, Italy, Switzerland, 
Russia and other countries, a most ingenious and practical 
Key Map System has been invented. By this means we 
can know in the case of each stereograph the exact spot 
where we stand, the direction we look, the extent of our 
field of view as well as our geographical surroundings. 
Furthermore, these maps are given in connection with our 
instructive guide books, which become as valuable to the 
possessor of the stereoscopic tours as the indispensable 
guide book is to the tourist. This successful map system 
was first applied to a series of one hundred stereographs of 
Palestine. The book for the series was carefully written by 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D. After making clear our loca¬ 
tion by means of the maps he points out the details of in¬ 
terest in each scene as if personally present with us in the 
Holy Land. How much better to have so great an author¬ 
ity to guide us than to listen to the tales of an Oriental 
dragoman. 

On the opposite page we reproduce our key map of 
Jerusalem and immediate environs. Please observe the 
encircled numbers and the two red lines which project 
from each of them at an angle of thirty degrees. The 
numbers indicate the order, as approved by Dr. Hurlbut, in 
which we can best see and become acquainted with the 
“ Holy City.” The apex of the two diverging lines indicate 
the places (circles surround the various spots) where we 
stand to get the most effective views of interesting Jeru¬ 
salem. The diverging dotted lines indicate the boundary 
of our vision. Here is a miniature of stereograph No. 14 
(located on the map opposite) in the Palestine series: 


If we should examine in the stereoscope the original 
stereograph from which this reproduction was made, we 
would find ourselves looking down the steep slope of the Hill of 
Evil Counsel, and would see projected before us in real per¬ 
spective the Valley of Kedron, every object being in its true 
relative place and of natural size. 


Dr. Hurlbut at this point says : “ The place where we 
stand, as you will see on the map, is a point directly south 
from the eastern wall of the city. The southeastern corner 
of the city wall, seen on the hill highest above the valley at 
the left, is a part of the Temple enclosure. Two hillsides 
are standing prominently before us. That on the right is 
the southern spur of the Mount of Olives, called the ‘Mount 
of Offence.’ 

Can you imagine that up there, where the little houses 
now cling to the cliff and form the village of Siloam, is the 
spot where King Solomon built a temple of idols, right in 
full view of the Lord’s House on Mount Moriah ? No 
wonder that it bears to the end of time the name ‘ Mount 
of Offence,’ since such abominable rites were celebrated 
upon its summit. The hill on the left is also connected 
with Solomon’s story, for it is the district called Ophel, a 
spur of Mount Moriah ; and on yonder slope Solomon built 
his palace adjoining the Temple. Can you call up those 
buildings, Solomon’s ‘ house of the forest of Lebanon’, his 
Temple, where the Dome of the Rock now stands, and his 
idol shrine—as you look at these hills on either side ? And 
the valley itself, almost at our feet, is the very place where 
Solomon was crowned king, by his father David’s com¬ 
mand; for this is the point where the two valleys of Hin- 
nom, from which we have come, and the Valley of Kedron 
meet, as you will find them on the map, one being on the 
southwest, the other on the east of the city. What a strange 
character was Solomon—wisest and most foolish of all men 
—uttering sagacious proverbs, and living a life of lust and 
sin; making his city and his empire magnificent, yet laying 
such burdens of taxes upon his people as to drive them into 
revolution; building the house of God and rearing a house of 
idols in sight of it. His reign has been called ‘ the golden 
age’; we might rather call it ‘ the gilded age ’ of Israel, 
for under all its splendor was decay. 

But Solomon is not the only name associated with these 
hills and valleys. This Hill of Evil Counsel, upon the slope 
of which we are standing, contains the * Potter’s Field,’ 
bought with the price of our Redeemer’s blood. ’Tis said 
that on this hill Judas Iscariot met the emissaries of the 
High Priest, and made the dreadful contract to betray his 
Lord. Now look as far as you can up the valley, just in the 
gorge, between Moriah and Olivet; do you see a little 
pointed dome ? That is the tomb of Absalom, in the king’s 
dale. Solomon, Absalom, Iscariot—these are the three 
persons whom these ravines bring to mind ! Where is the 
brook Kedron, which our map indicates as winding down 
the valley ? It flows on the surface only for a week or two 
after the spring rains ; for the rest of the year it percolates 
unseen far under the ground, and finds a channel to the Dead 
Sea, twenty miles away.” 

Does not this method of connecting the stereoscopic 
photograph with a map seem to be the final step necessary 
to make stereographs the most perfect substitute for actual 
travel ? It is, without a doubt, one of the most important 
strides in the advancement of stereoscopy that has been 
made during the last half Century. 
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1. A Section in our New York Shipping Department. 

2. A Study Room, at our New York Office. 

3- Filling Orders—Avenues F and G, New York View Room. 
4. A Section in Our Correspondence Dept., New York Office. 
5- An Avenue in Our View Room at Toronto, Canada. 


6. Manager’s Office, Toronto, Canada. 

7. Manager’s Office, London, England. 

8. Our London Shipping Department. 

9. Filling Orders—Avenues A and B, Ottawa, Kansas, View Dept. 

10. A Corner of the Book-keeping Dept., Ottawa, Kansas. 
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IMPORTANT RECOGNITION OF THE STEREOGRAPH. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 

Oxford, Eng. 

I have been greatly pleased with Messrs.. Underwood & Under¬ 
wood’s series r of stereoscopic photographs of Egypt, and with the 
ingenious instrument for seeing them. The photographs have been 
selected with great skill, and are admirably illustrative of Egypt, 
both ancient and modern. Each of them is a study in itself; it is at 
once clear, artistic and well chosen. I cannot conceive of anything 
better, either for educational purposes or for preserving a permanent 
memorial of the country and its inhabitants. 

Archibald Henry Sayce, M. A., LL.D., D.D. 

[Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Prof, of Assyriology, 
Oxford University. Edited Murray’s Handbook to Egypt, 
etc. Publications, The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, 
etc., etc.] 

[Prof. Sayce is the ablest and best known Egyptologist living.] 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

To whom it may concern ; I have had the pleasure of examin¬ 
ing the admirable stereoscopic views of Greece and Palestine pre¬ 
pared by Underwood & Underwood, of New York. I have found 
these views to be excellent and interesting in character, and in 
particular to possess an educational value of great importance to 
scholars, students, artists, professional men, and indeed, the general 
public. 

John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Historian. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

I have never seen stereoscopic views so realistic, so true to 
life, as those of Underwood & Underwood. 

G. A. Reisner, A.M., Ph. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, New York: 

Dear Sirs:—Your agent has shown me specimens of your stereo¬ 
scopic views, and after a careful examination of a large number, 
especially of scenes and objects in Greece, with which I am familiar, 
I find them perfectly satisfactory. It is my purpose to purchase 
many of the Greek series especially for use in the class-room. 

Yours sincerely, 

Milton W. Humphreys, Ph. D., LL.D., 

Prof, of Greek, University of Virginia. 

I heartily endorse what Prof. Humphreys says of the quality of 
these views. 

J. H. Harrison, L.H.D., LL.D., 

Prof, in Latin and English. 


WAR OFFICE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

January 24, 1901. 

Messrs. Underwood & Underwood : 

Gentlemen:—I am desired by Field Marshal Lord Roberts to 
say that he much appreciates your courtesy in forwarding to him so 
interesting a series of Stereoscopic Photographs as those taken by 
your Mr. Mackern in South Africa. His Lordship accepts them 
with much pleasure and wishes me to tender you his best thanks. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Stratfield, Major, 

Private Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 

Toronto, Canada. 

Messrs. Underwood & Underwood: 

Gentlemen:—The idea of making stereoscopic photographs 
more than hitherto an instrument in the hands of the teacher de¬ 
serves credit and support, and your series of views composed for 
this purpose are first-class in every respect. There is, indeed, noth¬ 
ing more appropriate for giving object lessons in geography, archge- 
ology, history of arts, etc., than stereoscopic photographs. One look 
through the stereoscope at the photographs of an Alpine glacier, the 
bas-reliefs of an ancient Egyptian temple, or the ruins of Pompeii, 
teaches more than hours spent in hearing or reading descriptions. I 
believe that to the stereoscopic photograph belongs a future, not 
only for educational but also for scientific purposes. There is no 
simpler and better means of keeping accurate record of a situation 
(scenery, apparatus, etc.), than a stereoscopic photograph, and in¬ 
deed the stereoscopic camera has been employed in this way in my 
laboratory for some time. 

A. Kirchmann, Ph. D., 

Director Psychological Dept. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

Farnborough, England, August 2, 1900. 

Underwood & Underwood, London. 

Dear Sirs :—Everyone admires the stereoscope and the views 
(stereographs) extremely. They are certainly better than anything 
of the kind I have ever seen, and I am so glad to have your address, 
as several people have asked me for it. I am sure if your 
apparatus was better known you would sell a great many, as the 
photographs of the war are so excellent, and must interest everyone. 

Yours very faithfully, 

S. D. Audrey Buller, 

(Wife of General Sir Redvers Buller, V. C. G. C. B., etc.) 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

Oberlin, Ohio, June 2, 1900. 

I have examined with great interest the stereoscopic photographs 
of the Holy Land made by Messrs. Underwood & Underwood. They 
are altogether the finest which I have ever seen, and with Dr. Hurlbut’s 
interesting book (containing patent maps), they enable one to make 
a journey almost literally through Palestine. I have rarely been so 
pleased as by these stereoscopic photographs. They will make a 
trip to the sacred places accessible to those who do not cross the 
ocean. 

John Henry Barrows, D.D., LL. D., 

President. 


133 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 

A. E. Osborne, Esq., (with Underwood & Underwood): 

My Dear Sir :—This is to state that I have examined with great 
pleasure and with very unusual satisfaction the photographic views 
which you put in my hands yesterday. Not having traveled in the 
Holy Land, I cannot speak with confidence in regard to that part of 
your exhibit, but I am free to say that, so far as relates to your Swiss 
pictures, particularly your ice views, 1 have seen no photographs 
that are their equal. It is a gratification to me to be able to write 
you this testimonial. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
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THE GREATEST BARGAINS OE THE DAY! 


$5.30 WORTH FOR $2.50. 

$3.80 “ “ $ 1.95. 

$2.80 “ “ $ 1.60. 

$ 1.80 “ “ $ 1.25. 

By special arrangement with other publishers we are able to offer our subscribers the Greatest Magazine 
Clubbing Bargains in the best current literature, ever placed before the public. Only a limited number of orders, 
however, can be taken at these exceptionally low prices. It is therefore advisable to subscribe at once. The 
Magazines, Book and Atlas will be sent to one, or different addresses as may be desired. 

Until the number of subscriptions contracted for are exhausted, we will supply for one year (excepting in the 
case of The World’s Work, which is for six months), postage paid, the following: 


Tlie Stereoscopic Photograph, $0.80' 

“Success,”.1.00 

Review of Reviews, (new), . . 2.50 

Eand-McNally’s New Standai’d 

Atlas,.1.00 


For 

only 


$ 2 . 50 . 


$5.30 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, $0 80 

“Success”.100 For 

Rand-McNally’s New Standard f on ly 

Atlas,.1.00 j $ 1 . 60 . 

$2.80 J 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, 
The Worlds’ Work, (new), 

“Up From Slavery.” (An Auto¬ 
biography of Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington), 


The Stereoscopic Photograph, 
“Success,”. 


$0.80 ■) 


1.50 

For 

1.50 

► only 

$ 1.95 

$3.80 J 


$0.80 ) 

For 

1.00 

- only 

$ 1 . 80 ! 

$ 1.25 


Please note that subscriptions to Success may be either new or renewal, but subscriptions to the Review of Reviews and The 
World’s Work must be new in all cases. 

Present subscribers to the Stereoscopic Photograph who have sent in their subscriptions since May 1st may take advantage of 
these offers by deducting from the above prices the amount already sent us and remitting the balance by Post Office or Express 
Money Order. 

What These Periodicals Are: 




The Stereoscopic Photograph is a high-class quarterly Magazine 
for the school and the home. It will be devoted to literature, art and travel, and 
will contain valuable articles by eminent writers, which will be of the greatest 
interest to both old and young. Our representatives are in all parts of the world 
and they are there to see and yecond objects and events of world-wide importance. 
Something of what they see, in the shape of beautiful stereographs, will appear in 
successive numbers of this Magazine, and whatever facts come under their 

observation that are new and instructive will 
be recorded in its pages. It is a medium 
of instruction, pleasure and inspiration which 
ought to be in every home, and itsartistic ex¬ 
cellences are unrivaled. 


The World’s Work is an illus¬ 
trated monthly magazine designed to meet 
the needs of people who are interested in 
the world’s progress. In six months this 
new sort of magazine has found its place and 
established itself on a firm footing. It has 
struck the popular demand and fills a need. 

It marks a radical departure from the 
stereotyped magazine of fiction, for it con¬ 
cerns itself only with the world of action, its 
events, problems, and even its romances. 


^orld>sv/ork| 



& SWEEPS THE WHOLE GLOBE 
' IN FORCEFUL ARTICLES 
A HISTORY OF THE MONTH 
SUPERB FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS 
AMONG THE WORLDS WORKERS 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES AND 
TYPOGRAPHY 

THE MAGAZINE FOR 
PEOPLE WHO DO THINGS 


Up From Slavery: an Autobio¬ 
graphy by Booker T. Washington. In tell¬ 
ing the plain, straightforward story of his 
life, from the time of his birth in a 
Virginia slave cabin until to-day, when he 
is the acknowledged leader of his race and 
LV doubleday pace 0 Co. one of the very foremost personalities now 

. b?r . w T . ° . Rt j . A J living, Mr. Booker T. Washington has done a 
number of things exceptionally well. 

With great simplicity he has told a most unusually powerful and significant 
life history ; full of deep human interest; of enormous difficulties met and over¬ 
come ; of widely contrasting conditions, each made to serve the same end, and of 
a success almost unparalleled ; and his style in this book is simple to the point of 
greatness. 

This autobiography is the most instructive and helpful, as well as the most 
interesting piece of literature about the race problem that has appeared since the 
Emancipation Proclamation. It is the best human document that the whole ques¬ 
tion has produced. 


Success is a paper which should be in 
every home. Its contents are of great variety, 
and it has the most brilliant list of contributors of 
any magazine published. The leaders in business, 
politics, science, religion, literature and art are 
writing for its pages, and there is always some¬ 
thing of interest for every member of the family. 
Each issue has a beautiful cover in colors, and 
one hundred illustrations. Success is one of the 
most widely read magazines in the field to-day. 

RandUMcNally’s New Standard 
Htlas contains the latest and best atlas War 
Map of China in existence, 22 inches wide. It 
also contains large and magnificent maps, revised 
to date, of South Africa, the Chinese Empire, 
Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, 
North Polar Re¬ 
gions, Nicaragua 
Canal District,’ 
and maps show¬ 
ing every country on the globe. There is a 
County and Railroad map of every State in the 
United States. All maps printed in several colors. 

Size of Atlas closed, 11x14 inches; open 14 by 
28 inches. Regular price $1.00 per copy. The 
Atlas will be sent, all charges prepaid by us. In 
these offers nothing can be substituted for the 
Rand-McNally Atlas of the World. 


Review of Reviews gives 1500 
pictures and over 1 500 pages yearly. It selects 
for its readers the gist of leading articles in 
other American and foreign Magazines. The 
best informed people consider it invaluable to 
them and to the average man and woman it may 
be said to be indispensable. It abounds in in¬ 
formation which progressive men and women 
must know about The Review of Reviews keeps 
the reader fully informed in the greatest political 
and social problems of the world. 




In writing to advertisers please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 
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....IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE FROM.... 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS MADE ON 



G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO., 


New York Office, 


Factory, St. Louis. 


32 East 10th Street. 


Office in San Francisco. Office in Chicago. 


Stereopticon Slides 

-of- 

PALESTINE, EGYPT, 

* ITALY, GREECE. 

72 Palestine Subjects. 72 Egyptian Subjects. 
75 Italian Subjects. 56 Grecian Subjects. 


Our slides are made in a superior manner, throwing 
a clear, sharp and distinct picture on the canvass — no 
blurred figures nor indistinct outline. The manufacture is 
under the supervision of a former Government employee 
whose work secured the first prize at the Chicago Expo¬ 
sition. Each view is an original one taken on the spot 
it represents, and shows the choicest and rarest views of 
these foreign countries. 

Fifty Cents per Slide. 

Forty dollars per hundred. 

Send for list of subjects. 

Correspondence solicited. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. 


Photographic Shutters for taking Stereoscopic Views 



As used by the trade, made by us in various styles. 

Also a line of Shutters for single work, THE TRIPLEX, and for extra 
rapid work, THE HTHLETE. Catalogue on application. 

PROSCH RIFG. CO., 389B Broome St., NEW YORK CITY. 

A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Profitable and Permanent Employment for Intelligent and Energetic Men. 

We employ an ever increasing number of salesmen in the United States. 
Canada, Great Britain and in all other important countries of the world. 

Quite a large number of teachers and college graduates have taken up the sale 
of stereoscopic photographs as a permanent business —their life work. The Ster¬ 
eoscopic business is being advanced more and more along educational lines. 

There are much greater opportunities for a young man who engages in a 
business that is developing than in one which has attained its full growth and 
which therefore can offer but limited possibilities. 

The three-fold aim of a conscientious salesman should be to secure goods 
which he can recommend, which he can handle profitably, and at the same time 
furnish to his patrons at a reasonable price. To accomplish these three objects 
we have labored, and are satisfied that we have attained them. 

For particulars, please address the office nearest you. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 

Fifth Ave. and 19th St.. New York City. 62 Adelaide St., East. Toronto. Ont. 

1 14 West Second St., Ottawa. Kansas. 26 Red Lion Sq., London, W. C., Eng. 


lu writing to advertisers, please mention The Stereoscopic Photograph. 






























































GRAPHIC CAMERAS ARE MADE TO USE. 


Made in 27 Different Styles, in All the Popular Sizes, 
For All Kinds of Serious Photographic Work. 



STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC. 


Graphic Cameras are used and recommended by Messrs. Underwood & Underwood, 
and such eminent photographers as Mr. H. A. Strohmeyer, Dr. D. L. Elmendorf, Mr. H. 
Burton Holmes, and many others. Send for full descriptive catalogue. 




The Pointer & Schwing Mfg. Co., 


—--404 Broadway, New York. 

_GRAPHIC AGENTS... 


A. J. Lloyd & Co., 323-325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Walzl-Cummins Co., 20 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Williams, Brown & Earle Sts Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aimer Coe, 74 State Si 
Daniels & Fisher, De 
H. A. Hyatt, 410 1 
Kirk, Geary & G 


The Wm. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. W. Whittlesey Co., 218 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 

The Burrows Bros. Co., 133 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. C. Freeman & Co., 388 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 604 Nicollet Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

, St. Paul, Minn. 

Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
tham Street, Omaha, Neb. 


THE LION OF THE 

RIDERS OF 



Are legion—and all testi 
superior qualities of the | 

BICYCLES. 


march Bevel Chainless 
e of Mechanical Perfec- 



PRICES : 

t Chainless, « $60.00 
Frame, $5.00 Extra. 
Brake, $5.00 Extra. 
Jels, $40.00 to $25.00 



ue free on application. 

Monarch Sales Dept. 

20 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tit for a King 
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